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To the Honorable Board of Education, 

City of Detroit. 

I am submitting the Seventy-seventh Annual 
Report of the Detroit Public Schools for the school 
year ending June 30, 1920. On account of the 
reorganization activities no separate report was 
printed for the school year 1918-19. 

Very respectfully, 

FRANK CODY, 

Superintendent of Schools. 







Report of the Superintendent 

Part 1 . Statement of Growth 

and of Policy 

X-p. ETROIT'S phencen,, .,.ve,„p,„e,„ ,„„ .„nv,h „„„ . 

I y 1910 population of 465,7G6 to 993,739 in 1920, an increase 
of 113%, has been reflected in the school system. This devel- 
opment was so rapid in some sections that it seemed physically 
impossible to make proper provision for it. In 1910 the Detroit 
school system was a small organization, built upon the theory 
of one man control and with little or no room for administrative 
expansion. It was the obvious evolution of a small unit into 
a big organization without adequate preparation or without 
definite policy covering a period of years. Comparatively little 
attention was paid to the development of the school system upon 
lines designed for a large city. Administration and research 
received only the most casual attention. It was, however, a 
period of development of educational ideals and preparation for 
modern practices that paved the way for present day teaching 
methods. During this time the break from the old time formal 
academic type of training to the modern socialized curriculum 
was made possible by careful experimentation with the newer 
practices. Jf 

Registration Grows More Rapidly Than Census 

In 1910-11 the registration of pupils was 61,961 and the 
school census 114,448. In 1920 the registration had become 
139,604, an increase of 125%. During this period the public 
school registration has increased more rapidly in proportion 
than the school census, due largely to the application of the 
16 year old compulsory school law (Table I — Graph I). 
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Graph I — Growth of Registration 

and Census 
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Table I 

Tho following table HhowH tlio number of children of school age as reported 
by Uie conHiiH and the public school registration, together with the yearly in- 
creases in each, for the past ten years: 



Year 








School 






Kndlnc 


School 


IncreaM 


Percent 


Regis- 


Increase 


Percent 


June 


Crnauii 
114,448 




Increase 


tration 




Increase 


1911 


4.458 


4. 


61,961 


5.034 


8.8 


1912 


119.599 


5.151 


4.5 


63.547 


1,586 


2.5 


1913 


131.845 


12.246 


10.2 


71.003 


7,456 


11.7 


1914 


133.155 


1.310 


.9 


77.024 


6,021 


8.4 


1916 


138.805 


5.630 


4.2 


84.280 


7.256 


9.4 


1916 


149.346 


10.541 


7.5 


96.067 


11.787 


13.9 


1917 


164.532 


15.186 


10.1 


104.737 


8.670 


9. 


1918 


185.254 


20.722 


12.5 


117.527 


12.790 


12.2 


1919 


203.091 


17.837 


9.7 


128.456 


10.929 


9.2 


1920 


222.789 


19.698 


9.7 


139,604 


11.148 


8.7 


Total Increase 












o\Tr 1911 




108.341 


94 




77.643 


125 
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in size and value of the school plant is an- '^'^ 
_,, these changes. In 1896 the value of school 

^O/J -52,615,557.00. In 1913 it was $7,080,167.50, and 

will be approximately $40,000,000.00. The in- 
1918 will be $32,919,833.00 or a 457% growth. 

»-« / II — Value of Sites and Buildings 



/ 



Table II— Value of School Sites and School Buildings 1896-20 

Year Siici Buildinsi Total Value 

1896 S 629,420.00 * 1,986,137,00 S 2,615,557.00 

1912 913,082,50 6,167,085.00 7,080,167^0 

1919 3,602,351.86 15,856,513.41 19.458,865.27 

19!0 4.001,890.01 19,279,007.90 23,280,996.91 

In 189« ihere were 59 elementary schools and 1 high school. In 1920 
this had increased to 137 elementary, 5 intermediate, and 10 high schools, 1 
high school annex, 2 college buildings. 1 open air school. 24- rented or tem- 
porary buildings, or a total of IBO. 
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Graph III — Number of School 
Buildings by Years 



Table HI— Number of School Buildings by Years 
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In 1910-1911 there were in the Board's employ 1589 teachers, 
135 of whom were men. In 1920 a total of 3770 teachers were 
employed, 500 of whom were men. While the total increase 
was T4%. the increase in the number of male teachers was 
300%. The proportion of men to women teachers is still small. 

Graph IV — Increase in Number 
of Teachers 



'^ 



Table IV— Number of Teachers by Years 



1910-1911.. 




125 


1464 


1589 






1911-1912.. 




136 


1549 


1685 


96 


6.1 


1912-1913.. 




155 


1631 


1786 


101 


6. 


1913-1914 




193 


1767 


1960 


174 


9.8 


1914-1915.. 




2.19 


1896 


2135 


175 


8.9 


1915-1916 . 




293 


2103 


2396 


261 


12.2 


1916.1917.. 




338 


2412 


2750 


354 


14.8 


1917-1018 . 




347 


2671 


3018 


268 


9.8 


I918-I919. . 




433 


3091 


3524 


506 


16.8 


1919-1920- , 




500 


3-270 


3770 


246 


6.9 
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Survey Authorized. 

Early in the school year 1919-19^0 it became evident that 
the Board of Education desired the formulation of general poli- 
cies covering a period of years and the making of necessary or- 
ganization changes. In July, 1919, the following resolution, 
introduced by Inspector Frank Alfred, was adopted by the 
Board of Education : 

"Whereas, This Board of Education has been in existence 
for two years, and further. Whereas, we have elected a new 
superintendent whose term of office became effective with the 
beginning of this school year, it would seem desirable at this 
time to make a complete survey of the entire school system by 
departments, the report to be made to the Board as each de- 
partment is completed and a final report after all departments 
have been reported on, and for this purpose I would move that 
the President appoint a Committee to formulate the plans and 
direct the survey." 

The President appointed a permanent survey committee 
consisting of Inspectors Frank Alfred, Chairman; S. C. Mum- 
ford and J. B. Stringham. This committee immediately formu- 
lated general plans for the beginning of departmental survey 
activity. The actual survey work was assigned to the superin- 
tendent and his staff. As quickly as these units were completed 
they were acted upon and immediate changes effected where 
necessary. 

As a result of these survey activities, the school year 1919- 
20, both in actual accomplishments and in the importance of 
these accomplishments in terms of future progress has been a 
momentous one. 



Chingea Due to Surrey 

most vital and outstanding accomplishment has been 
alation of basic policies and the reorganization of the 
stem along the lines of those policies. The extent of 
pnization is best seen by a detailed consideration of 
M of school work. The first survey activity considered 
of building needs. 
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Graph V — Relation Between Pupils ^ 
and Seats 
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During the year closing June, 1919, 13,000 children had 
been on half day sessions. When school opened in September, 
1919, this number increased to 16,900. This critical situation 
was due partly to the fact that war prevented building and 
partly to the absence of a comprehensive building program cov- 
ering a period of years. The most urgent need was >he develop- 
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Table V'— Types of School Organization 1919-20 



Type 


No. 


Pet. 


Type 


No. 


Pet.' 


K-8 


63 


42.0 


K-2 


2 


1.3 


K-e 


22 


14.6 


1-6 


2 


1.3 


K-7 


. 21 


14.0 


9-14 




0.6 


K-4 


6 


4.0 


8-12 




0.6 


1-8 


6 


4.0 


1-7 




0.6 


7-12 


5 


3.3 


1-5 




0.6 


. 7-9 


4 


2.6 


1-3 


J^ 


0.6 


K-5 


4 


2.6 


K-3 




0.6 


1-4 


4 


2.6 


K-1 




0.6 


9-12 


3 


2.0 


K 




0.6 



X 



/" 



This table shows twenty types of organization, almost one- 
third of which stopped at or below the sixth grade. Attempts 
had been made to develop the intermediate grades in four units 
and the high school organization was of four types, with 
the six-year organization predominant. The other outstanding 
feature was the lack of a general specific plan for future develop- 
ent. 



(^oy \ Statement of Organization 

A careful study of this situation resulted in a statement of 
policy from the superintendent and his assistants to the Board 
of Education. This policy, adopted unanimously, declared: 

(1) That the educational needs of children of the kinder- 
garten and the first six grades be met by building large elemen- 
tary schools, with auditoriums and gymnasiums, planned defi- 
nitely to satisfy the requirements of the "platoon" or "duplicate" 
form of organization. 

(2) That the pupils of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
be provided for in large intermediate schools built to house 
at least 1200 pupils and equipped to care for the needs of three 
groups of pupils : 

(a) Those who are certain to leave school as soon 
as the compulsory law will permit. 

(b) Those who are certain to continue their studies 
in the high school. 

(c) Those whose future in school is uncertain. 
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(3) That children of grades ten, eleven and twelve be pro- 
vided for in metropolitan high schools, equipped to meet the 
physical, social, intellectual and vocational needs of various 
types of pupils. 

In justification of the above outlined policy, which 
favors the establishment of intermediate schools in 
preference to the traditional grammar school, the follow- 
ing data is submitted : 

(a) While the eighth grade elementary school has 
in many respects proved to be an efficient form of organ- 
ization, it has certain very marked defects. These de- 
fects have become more evident in the light of facts re- 
vealed by modem educational studies of child life and 
of the results of teaching. 

(b) The high school and the elementary school 
developed separately in this country, and there has al- 
ways been a sharp break between them which has led 
many pupils to leave school at the end of the eighth 

. grafje. 

(c) Statistical studies show that of the entire num- 
ber of children who complete the fifth grade about 65% 
drop out of school before they enter the ninth grade. 
Of those who do enter the ninth grade, from 35% to 50% 
drop out during the first year. A recent study has shown 
that a large percentage of those who drop out do so 
not because of economic necessity or because of failure 
in their work, but because pupils and parents feel that 
the work of the school is not related in any definite way 
to practical life and hence is not deemed worth while. 

4. All research studies during the past ten years indicate 
that a pupil who has ability to learn will acquire a reasonable 
degree of control over the tools of education by the end of the 
sixth school year. Pupils of the eighth grade show very little 
more power over the mechanics of education than the pupils of 
'he sixth grade. The curriculum of the seventh and eighth 
grades consists largely of reviews 
been taught in the grades below 
and leave school as soon as they 
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6. In considering the education of the children between 
the ages of 12 and 16 recognition must be given to the fact that 
this is the period when vocational interests begin to dawn, 
when children begin to think about their life work. By the time 
they reach the age of sixteen, the great mass of them must find 
their way into industrial life. Many of them are no longer in- 
terested in books. They need an opportunity to test them- 
selves in a variety of vocational activities, they need guidance 
and help in finding their places in life, and in preparing for their 
life work. This the elementary school cannot successfully pro- 
vide. Since the compulsory law now requires children to re- 
main in school until they are 1() years of age, it becomes incum- 
bent upon the school to pnnide a curriculum which effectively 
meets the needs of pupils of this age. 

6. In pupils of adolescent age, differences in individuals 
are more marked than they have been in the years preceding. 
It is important that the school recognize these differences and 
provide a differentiated curriculum with some opportunity for 
choice of work on the part of the pupil. This the eleme;itary 
school cannot offer, except to a limited extent and at an exces- 
sive cost. 

7. The gathering of kindergarten, primary and grammar 
grade children into one school for purposes of education does 
not make a homogeneous group. The interests and needs of 
the adolescents of the grammar grades are so different from 
the interests of those of the kindergarten and primary grades 
that the school cannot, to the highest degree, serve the inter- 
ests of one group without to a certain degree sacrificing the in- 
terests of the other. 

In training the children for democracy two factors must be 
recognized : 

(a) the needs of society 

(b) the needs of each individual 

(a) During the early years of school life, it is im- 
portant that all children acquire a common fund of 
aims, ideas, ideals and habits of thought and action in 
order that there may be social and national solidarity. 
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(b) Inasmuch as children differ widely due to hered- 
ity, environment and past training, it is important the 
schools provide a variety of opportunities so that each 
individual may have a chance to develop his own individ 
ual power to the fullest extent possible. 



Platoon School Recommended 



L->fi^ 



To meet the need of society for a common schcol training 
for all children, the establishment of six gTadc elementary 
schools, built and equipped to satisfy the requirements of the 
"platoon" or "duplicate" school organization, is recommended. 
This type of school and organization is recommended for the 
following reasons: 

1. Because it is an expression of the best and most pro- 
gressive educational thought. 

2. Through departmentalization it enables teachers to 
specialize in the subjects for which they are best fitted and re- 
sults in more effective teaching. 

3. It applies the principles of business efficiency because 
it makes the largest and most complete use of the rchool plant 
all day long. 

4. It provides more and better opportunities for the phys- 
ical development of all pupils. 

5. It provides for a half hour daily in the auditorium for 
every child. Here a positive effort is made to socialize and 
Americanize him. Here he listens to talks on Americanization, 
civics, and hygiene; sees moving pictures and stereopticon 
views ; hears good music ; sings good songs ; participates in de- 
bates, and dramatics on the stage; and learns to have poise and 
self possession in public. 

6. Meas 
geography sf 
schools has 1 
form of orga 
have had ma 
that the othe 
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7. Our experience in the platoon schools during the past 
year has shown that the pupils are happy and enthusiastic, dis- 
cipline is reduced to a minimum, and there is in these schools 
a fine school spirit. 

8. A questionnaire directed to the principals and teachers 
of the platoon schools shows that without exception every prin- 
cipal and teacher prefers the platoon form of organization to 
the traditional form. 

Establish Intermediate Schools 

To provide for the varied individual needs of pupils from 
12 to 16 years of age, the expansion of the work of the inter- 
mediate schools now established, and the building of new 
schools of this type to house at least 1200 pupils each, with the 
ultimate aim in view of providing for all pupils of adolescent age- 
in schools of this type, is recommended. 

The advantages of the large intermediate school may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Pupils from the age of 12 to 16 are passing through the 
critical period of adolescence, during which the influence of the ^ 
school may easily **make" or **break'* the pupils' future career. 
It is therefore important that the needs of pupils of this age be 
recognized and schools adapted to their requirements estab- 
lished. 

2. Individual differences in pupils are more marked in 
adolescence than they have been before and the intermediate 
school can provide for these diflFerences by a varied curriculum 
and some freedom: for pupils to select types of work which they 
prefer. 

3. In this period vocational interests begin to appear and 
pupils need opportunities to test their abilities and aptitudes 
in various kinds of vocational work. The school must also 
explore for the pupil the various vocations into which he is 
likely to find his way and give him information as to possibil- 
ities for employment, wages, advancement and leisure time. 
Pupils at this time must also have vocational guidance. All of 
these things the intermediate school can provide, while the 
elementary school cannot. 
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4. The intermediate school following the platoon school 
provides more extended departmentalization and promotion by 
subject with their attendant advantages to pupils and teachers. 

5. The segregation of large numbers ot pupils of the same 
grade in one school makes possible the organization of classes 
of like ability and permits the more capable pupils to advance 
rapidly and to complete their education earlier. 

6. It is possible for the intermediate school to provide 
profitable kinds of work for over-age pupils and thus prolong 
their period of education. 

7. Statistics as far as they are available indicate that the 
introduction of the intermediate school results in a marked de- 
crease in the number of pupils who leave school in grades seven, 
eight and nine. Statistics from Rochester, N. Y., show that in 
1916, 94^% of the pupils in the eighth grade of ihe interme- 
diate school remained for the ninth grade, while in the previous 
year with the grammar school organization only 51% remained. 

8. In recommending the establishment of more interme- 
diate schools we are placing ourselves in line with the policy 
of the leading American cities. Most of the large cities are 
committed to this form of organization and a definite policy of 
expansion along this line involving the expenditure of millions 
of dollars is now under way in St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Buffalo 
and Rochester, N. Y. 

Metropolitan High Schook 

To meet the needs of pupils of the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades, we recommend the building of metropolitan high 
schools, which shall provide differentiated curricula, including 
vocational work together with vocational and personal guidance. 

We are recommending the above policy of educational ex- 
pansion with the feeling: 

1. That it is a concrete expression of the most modern, 
progressive educational thought. 

2. That the types of schools here recommended have been 
sufficiently tested in actual practice to demonstrate their real 
worth. 

3. That the establishment of the intermediate rchool close- 
ly articulated with the platoon school on one side and with the 
high school on the other will : 
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(a) Bridge the gap heretofore existing between the 
elementary school and the high school and make educa- 
tion a continuous process. 

(b) Provide to a greater degree than we have done 
in the past for the individual needs of all pupils. 

(c) Prolong the period of education for many pupils 
who under the traditional form of organization would 
drop out. 

1920-21 Building Program 

Work on a comprehensive building survey was immediately 
started under the direction of the Building Committee of the 
Board of Education by an assistant superintendent. This survey 
resulted in the following recommendations, which were incor- 
porated in the 1920-21 budget. 

"Your Building Committee, in the preparation of the budget 
for the school year 1920-1921, has given consideration to the 
ultimate development within the present city limits which will 
bt provided for by the program herewith recommended. 

**1. We propose the division of the entire city into 20 

districts, the boundaries of which districts will be the main 

thoroughfares. This will make it unnecessary for children to 

i ' cross the important thoroughfares and will be in harmony with 

the safety program of the Board of Education. 

"2. Your Committee has sought to carry into eflFect the 
policy of the Board to provide equal conveniences as to walk- 
ing distances and equal educational advantages to all pupils. 
To this end it has made a careful selection of sites for future 
school buildings, and proposes as rapidly as possible to erect 
new buildings on sites already secured, and additions to present 
buildings in the more rapidly growing and congested districts. 

"3. In the preparation of the plan, it has been necessary 
for your Committee to look into the future ; we therefore sub- 
mit a plan, the working out of which will cover ? period of 
years. It contemplates the abandonment of some of the older 
buildings eventually, and ultimately using and operating 90 
of the present school buildings instead of 140 as at present 
with better administrative and economical results. Twenty- 
five new elementary plants will be added. It is suggested to 
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construct new and modern buildings in the congested dis- 
tricts, but no old building is to be abandoned until it has 
served its usefulness and until it can be shown that it would 
be an economy to do so. This will be done in no case until 
sufficient accommodations are provided in the new structures 
to take care of every child. The above has particular reference 
to the older and more densely populated portions of the city. 
We recommend the securing of new sites and the erection of 
new buildings to keep pace with the city's growth. 

"4. Furthermore, in line with the adopted policy of the 
Board of Education, the plan contemplates the relief of elemen- 
tary schools by the construction of intermediate schools to 
accommodate the 7th, 8th and 9th grades. 

"5. We have proposed construction only of such portions 
of new buildings as will provide for immediate needs, bearing 
in mind that our standard school plan will permit of economical 
additions as population becomes denser in various localities. 

"6. The land and building budget as submitted provides 
for: 

School for Cripples $ 200,000.00 

Elementary Schools 7,776,684.00 

Intermediate Schools 4,876,175.00 

High Schools *. 1,930,000.00 

New Sites 1,685,822.00 

Total $16,468,681.00 

This program will provide 25,120 seats and, when com- 
pleted, will enable Detroit to provide full day schooling for 
every child, except in certain isolated instances. The first defi- 
nite results of this program will be to overcome the handicap 
Detroit has been laboring under since the beginning of the 
period of rapid growth. Followed by other programs that take 
into consideration the actual demands for annual growth, the 
Detroit building problem may be considered to be now largely 
a mechanical one. 

When the policy adopted is finally worked out through the 
building program the organization will change from the mixed 
one shown in Table V to tlil^JHiliillHMitliHWit^nt one shown 
on the right side under 
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Graph VI — Present and Proposed 

Organization 
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A detailed statement of the 1920-21 requests follows: 

Table VI — Summary of Public School Building and Land 

Budget for 1920-21 



Elementary Intermediate High Schools Cripples 



Total 



Additions 21 1 

Capacity 7880 1000 

Est. Cost 13,905,000 $ 500,000 

New Buildings 11 5 2 

Capacity 7080 7800 2100 

Est. Cost $3,647,465 $2,900,000 $1,600.000 

Total Building 



1 23 

8880 
$200,000 $ 4,605,000 

18 
16980 
$ 8,147,465 



25860 



Capacity 14960 8800 2100 

Est. Cost $6,552,465 $4,400,000 $1,600,0(X) $200,000 $12,752,465 

Land Needed 1920 

No. of Parcels 18 3 1 22 



Est. Cost $1,224,219 $ 476,175 $ 330.000 

Land Needed Later 

No. of Parcels 20 6 

Est. Cost $ 934,282 $ 751,540 



$ 2,030.394 



26 
$ 1,685,822 



$8,710,966 $5,627,715 $1,930,000 $200,000 $16,468,681 
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Develop Standard Budget ^ 

Detroit had long felt that modern standardized budget 
procedure was essential to a complete reorganization of its finan- 
cial system. The first step in this direction was the mtroduction 
several years ago of a cost accounting system. The operation 
of this made necessary a reorganization of statistical records 
upon a uniform basis. The comparative unit selected was the 
student hour, a chronological sixty minute instruction hour. 
The necessity of securing a cost report upon a subject basis 
developed a complicated problem. It was difficult to compare 
the elementary subjects with those of the intermediate and high 
schools. A reclassification of the entire course of study was 
decided upon, partly to meet this problem and partly to fit into 
the new organization plan. As a result Detroit has developed 
six departments of instruction that cover the entire course of 
study from kindergarten through the college units. These com- 
prise : 

( 1 ) Health Education. 

(2) Languages. 

(3) Exact Sciences. 

(4) Social Sciences. 

(5) Vocational Education. 

(6) Fine Arts. 

This necessitates only six uniform splits to determine sub- 
ject costs. 

The factors considered in the adoption of this plan were: 

(1) To make the budget conform to the accounting system. 

(2) To follow the general divisions recommended by the 
United States Bureau of Education and the National Associa- 
tion of School Accounting Officers. 

(3) To build around these principles a procedure that might 
fit conditions in almost any community. 

In general the main divisions as outlined by the National 
Association of School Accounting Officers have been used. Cer- 
tain divergence was made necessary by peculiar local conditions. 

The Detroit budget. \i^^jgg^^jl^^ into the following 
groups : 
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A— ADMINISTRATIVE (General Control) 

1. Educational 

Personal Service 

(a) Executive 

(b) Supervisors 

(c) Attendance 

(d) Clerical 

Service Other Than Personal 

(e) Stationery, Postage & Supplies 

(f) Transportation 

1. Automobile 

2. Street Car 

(g) Publications 

(h) Traveling Expenses 

2. BusineM 

(a) Executive 

a. Personal Service 

b. Supplies 

(b) Records. Accounts and Payrolls 

a. Personal Service 

b. Supplies 

(c) Purchase, Storage and Distribution of Siip- 

plies 

a. Personal Service 

b. Supplies 

(d) Census 

(e) Printing Proceedings, Annual Report, Man- 

ual and Directory 

(f) Transportation 

1. Automobile 

2. Street Car 

(g) Traveling Expenses 

The Board of Education believes that the primary purpose 
of the organization is to furnish instruction and that all business 
activities necessary to make the schools function physically are 
distinctly subordinate to the educational activities. The order 
of considering administrative requests has been reversed and 
prominence given to the educational factors. Three years ago 
this policy was established by the newly elected board of seven 
members when the superintendent was made the chief executive 
ofHcer of the schools with the business manager as a subordinate 
instead of a co-ordinate oiHcial. 
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Another distinct point of departure from general procedure 
is charging supervisors against administration or general con- 
trol rather than considering this an instruction cost. The super- 
visor's time in Detroit has been devoted to administrative detail 
as well as to actual supervision and inspection of instruction. 
Members of this staff do not teach and they are not attached to 
one school or a division of schools such as elementary, inter- 
mediate, etc. The Detroit supervisor functions for the entire 
system, controlling instruction in grades one through twelve. 

While the actual functioning of the attendance department 
in enforcing compulsory education laws is an educational charge, 
the direct cost of compiling the census, an act to secure revenue, 
is distinctly a cost of business administration. 

Apart from these noted changes this division includes all 
regulative and executive service. Under educational administra- 
tion are included all salaries and supplies of administrative and 
supervisory officers, clerical hire, supplies, transportation, pub- 
lications and traveling expenses. 

Under business administration are three divisions : (a) 
Executive, including salaries and office supplies of the business 
manager, the assistant secretary, the supervisory engineer, the 
supervisor of properties and their staffs ; (b) Records, Accounts 
and Payrolls, includes all items under these activities; (c) Pur- 
chase, Storage and Distribution of Supplies carries with it the 
proper charges against these activities. The remaining items 
in this division are the cost of taking the census, the printing 
of the reports of the Board of Education, transportation, and 
traveling expenses of officials to conventions or upon trips of 
inspection. 

B^INSTRUCTION 

1. Kindergarten Instruction 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

c. Free Text and Library Books 

2. Elementary Instruction 

I. Day School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

c. Manual Training Supplies 
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d. Physical Education Supplies 

e. Free Text and Library Books 

f — Repairing and Rebinding Books 
II. Summer School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
III. Evening School 

a. Personal Service 

b. lies 

c. Free Text and Library Books 

Special butmction 

a Instruction of the Blind 
I. Elementary 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
H. Intermediate 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
in. High 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

b Instruciion of the Deaf 
I. Elementary 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
IL intermediate 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
in. High 

a. Personal Service 

b. lies 

c Instruction for Correction of Defective Speech 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

d Instruction of the Anemic 
I. Elementary 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
II. Intermediate 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
in. High 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
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e Instruction of the Crippled 
I. Elementary 

a. Persona] Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
II. Intermediate 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
III. High 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

f Instruction of Defective Children 
(Special Classes Type A— 6 to 13!^ Years) 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

g Instruction of Defective Children 
(Special Classes Type Bl 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

h Instruction of Incorrigible Children 
I, Elementary 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
II. Intermediate 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
111. High 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

IntermedUte Instmction 

I, Day School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

c. Manual lies 

d. Physical 

e. I''ree Text and Library Books 

II. Suinnier School 
a. Personal Service 
I). Educaliunal Supplies 

III. Evening School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

c. Free Text and Library Books 
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5. High School butmctioii 

I. Day School 



c. Supplies 

d- Wmm Supplies 

e. Text and Library Books 
II. Summer School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 
III.' Evening School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

C. Free Texl and Library Books 

6. Teehniol liutructioii 

I. Day School 

a. Personal Service 



II. Summer School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

c. Technical Supplies 
III. Evening School 

a. Personal Service 
b. 

d. Free Text and Library Books 



7. 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

c. Manual Training SuppMei 
8. Normal 

I. Day School 



II. Summer School 
s. Personal Service 
b. Educational Supplies 
III. Evening School 

a. Pertoiul Service 

b. EdncatioDal Supplies 
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9. Collegiate instruction 

a Detroit Junior College 

I. Day School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

c. Library Books 

II. Summer School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

III. Evening School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

b Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery 

a. Personal Service 

b. Educational Supplies 

c. Library Books 

General supervision has been excluded from the instruction 
division and within this large unit the arrangement of items 
differs greatly from the procedure in some cities. The primary 
split within this division is by instructional groups. 

1. Kindergarten. 

2. Elementary (grades 1 to 6). 

3. Special. 

4. Intermediate (grades 7 to 9). 

5. High (grades 10 to 12). 

6. Technical (grades 9 to 12). 

7. Continuation. 

8. Normal School (teacher training). 

9. Collegiate. 

Under each of these activities a secondary split brings the 
requests for (a) day, (b) summer, and (c) evening instruction 
into one group. Personal service in each group is sub-divided 
in detail into principals' and teachers' salaries, giving each indi- 
vidual's salary. 

C— AUXILIARY AGENCIES AND SUNDRY 

AcnvmEs 

1. Playgrounds 

a. Personal Service 

b. Supplies 
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2. Social Centers 

a. Personal Service 

b. Supplies 

3. Parental School 

a. Personal Service 

b. Supplies 

4. Baths 

I. Elementary 

a. Personal Service 

b. Supplies 

c. FueJ 

n. Intermediate 

a. Personal Service 

b. Supplies 

c. Fucil 

III. High 

a. Personal Service 

b. Supplies 

c. FueJ 

5. Lunches 

a. Anemic Children 

b. Crippled Children 

c. Defective Children 

d. Parental School 

6. Transportation of Indigent and Crippled Children 

(hy activity) 

This includes special activities not classified as instruction. 
The items that would naturally fall under this heading would 
he the operation of: 

1. Playgrounds. 

2. Social Centers. 

3. Parental School. 

4. Baths. 

5. Lunches. 

6. Transportation of Indigent Pupils. 

7. Books and Supplies for Indigent Pupils. 
The children at the Parental School receive their instrtsc^^^ 

tion in regular schools. They are given board and lodgii 
the home. 

The chief difference from occasional practice in this 
is the absence of the school library as a charge. Detn 
siders the school library as a direct instruction charge 
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building its new curriculum in all divisions with a sense of the 
importance of this activity. 

Health service is absent because this function is performed 
by the Board of Health and is charged directly to that depart- 
ment. 

D-^XP£NS£S OF HXED CHARGES 

1. Rent 

2. Insurance on Materiala and Storei, Automobfle, and 

LiabilHjr 

3. PencMia] Injury Claims 

a. First Aid 

b. Employers' Liability 



E— PAYMENT OF LOANS (Debt Senrice) 

The Detroit school district is dependent financially upon 
the Common Council, the legislative body of the City of Detroit, 
for appropriations. Bonds and their redemption arc not carried 
as a charge against the school district but against the city. The 
only items falling under this classification are short time loans 
that the Board of Education is authorized to incur. The heading 
was therefore changed to conform with the local situation and 
called "Payment of Loans." 

This classification follows general practice. 

1. Redaiq>tioB of Siort Time Loans 

2. Interest cm Sbort Tnne Loans 

F— OPERATION OF SCHOOL PLANT 
1. Personal Service (Janitor* & En gi n eers ) 

a. Day Schools 

b. Evening Schools 
C Extra Rooms 

d. Crossing Men 
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This division follows general procedure and includes all 
charges against operation of oaildings and grounds or, collec- 
tively, the school plant. Tho items are divided into personal 
service, supplies, fuel, lighting, and telephone service. The 
salaries of the supervising engineer and his staff are adminis- 
trative charges and are treated as such in division A-2. 

G— MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL PLANT 

1. Upkeep of Grounds (repairs) 

a. Labor Cost 

b. Materials 

2. Repair of Buildings 

a. Labor Cost 

b. Materials 

3. Replacement of Educational Furniture 

4. Replacement of Other Equipment 

This division follows general practice and includes all direct 

charges to the maintenance of the school plant. 

H— CAPITAL OUTLAY 

1. Purchase of Land 

(Items arranged alphabetically) 

2. Improvements to Sites for Adiletic Purposes 

(Items arranged alphabetically) 

3. New, Bufldings 

(Items arranged alphabetically) 

a. Buildings 

b. Architectural & Engineering Fees or Costs 

c. Landscaping 

d. Playgrounds 

4. Alterations to Buildings (not repairs) 

(Items arranged alphabetically) 

5. Equipment and Furniture for New Buildings 

(Items arranged alphabetically) 

6. Equipment and Furniture for Old Buildings 

(Items arranged alphabetically) 

Capital outlay has been definitely defined and the differences 
that appear in the above are in the arrangement of the sub- 
activities to meet local conditions. 

I— CREDFFS 

a From the Federal Government, 
b From the State, 
c From other sources. 



1 
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The Board of Education receives monies from certain 
sources which it applies to its budget as a credit. After the 
amounts requested have been allowed by the appropriating body 
these credits are deducted from the maintenance fund and the 
net result is the amount to be raised by taxation. 



Method of Piresentation 

In the second part of this discussion will be considered the 
method of making up and presenting this budget. 

On or about September 1 of each year the various depart- 
ments begin compiling their departmental estimates. 

These are sent to the Director of the Budget about the 
middle of October. 

These requests are then analyzed in conference with depart- 
mental heads, suggestions given, and certain changes made. 

The requests are then compiled in temporary form and 
placed before the superintendent and his assistants for their 
consideration. 

The result of these conferences is placed into form to be 
later discussed and presented by the superintendent to the Sur- 
vey Committee of the Board of Education not later than the 
second week in December. Upon analysis arid revision by this 
committee the budget is presented to the Board of Education 
for approval on or before the first day of January. 

After approval it is sent to the City Controller on or before 
January 17 to be incorporated as a part of the other city budget 
requests. 

The actual form in which the budget is prepared for consid- 
eration may be discussed in detail. In considering the proposed 
expenditures the Board of Education first desires a general com- 
parison between the proposed and the preceding budgets. It 
also desires to laii^>jM|^ii|^r whether the requested appro- 
priations mal^jiJlllHlJ^^^^lBllJjJIII^^This is given in the 
General 
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Genaral Statement 



Percent of 
the Total 
Mainten- 
ance Fund 



DividoD 



A. Administration . . . 

B. Instruction 

C. Auxiliary Agencies 
and Sundry Activi- 
ties 

D. Fixed Charges. . . . 

E. Payment of Loan.. 

F. Operation of 
School Plant 

G. Maintenance of 
School Plant ...... 



Total Maintenance 
Fund 



H. Capital Outlay 



GRAND TOTAL 



L Credits 



Allowed 
1020-21 



100% 



, Percent of 

Asked the Total 

1021-22 I Mainten- 

' ance Fund 



100% 



Increase 



Percent 
Increase 



After a preliminary survey of these comparative tables, the 
general argument follows. This is a comprehensive statement 
of activities undertaken in the present budget and a statement 
oi activities contemplated under the proposed budget. This 
argument may cover half a dozen pages, but deals only in the 
terms of the general divisions as outlined above. 

General Argument; 

1. A statement of activities under the present budget. 

2, A statement of activities contemplated under the pro- 
posed budget with arguments therefor. 

This is followed by a detailed analysis of each activity car- 
ried in the budget. If elementary instruction (B-2) (Day 
Schools) is to be analyzed, then the comparison is made of 
the sub-activities under a, b, c, d, e, and f. These are analyzed 
and compared with like sub-activities for the current year and 
are preceded by a narrative that includes the number of pupils 
served, the character of the service, and the cost. The current 
and the proposed costs are compared and argument given for 
the increase. 
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Analyus by Activities 
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1920-21 
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Over Eiti- 
Eipen^i- 
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Totals 




1 













The detailed personal service report of this activity may be 
found on jjage 

The detailed supply service report of this activity may be 
found on page 

These sub-activities are further analyzed in personal serv- 
ice and supply divisions. In the personal service division the 
schedule of thai particular activity is first given and then the 
number of positions at each salary are itemized. 

Detailed Analysis of Personal Sorvice by Activities 

B Division, 
2 Activity. 

(Schedule of each activity) 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY 

Capital outlay will be presented first under the six divisions 
considered earlier in the discussion of the budget divisions. The 
detailed analysis of these, together with arguments therefor, 
will be carried in a manner similar to that pursued in the con- 
sideration of the maintenance fund. 

Budget Aims Achieved 

The question arises how this manner of preparmg and pre- 
senting a budget will insure the basic purposes of a budget 

1. To secure adequate funds 

2. To prevent possible waste 

3. To eliminate all unnecessary expenditures. 

The superintendent and his staff first of all determine the 
educational policy for the succeeding year, planning carefully 
any new departures. With this as a basis the needs of the various 
activities are determined, paying careful attention to (1) past 
experience, (2) using the results of cost accounting and (3) 
making use of carefully prepared distribution tables. Any 
unusual increases in different items are carefully analyzed and 
explained. • 

Possible waste is prevented by having the director of edu- 
cational expenditures review all detailed estimates for supplies 
and equipment from the standpoint of determined policy. In 
this review he uses the material prepared from past expenditures. 
Upon the basis of his studies these estimates are revised to con- 
sistency with the general policy. He follows through after the 
appropriations have been secured and passes upon the expendi- 
tures. 

Unnecessary expenditures are provided against in two ways, 
first, by having estimates classified as follows : 

(1) Absolutely essential 

(2) Necessary 

(3) Desirable. 

As previously stated, the second check is through the direc- 
tor of educational expenditures. 

All of these estimates when finally brought together must 
form a balanced whole, and if they fail to do so, the unusual 
Items are again carefully analyzed with the aim of determining 
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whether this deflection from normal is defensible and productive 
of greater results. 



Conclusions 

The adoption of this standardized form of budget will result 



m: 



1. A sensible arrangement of its appropriation requests. 

2. A form in which these requests may be easily read, and 
with sufficient information to make them easily understood. 

3. It will show the increases in requests, together with the 
percentage increases, which by checking with the growth of the 
system will determine the justice of the requests. 

4. It is a procedure that follows national practice in its 
general outlines and will permit the making of comparisons 
with budget requests in other cities of similar size and condi- 
tions. 

5. It is a step in the direction of a unified standardized 
national system of school expenditures. 

6. It will insure adequate funds and will prevent waste and 
unnecessary expenditures. 



ADMINISTRATION ^ 

In addition to the foregoing, the following changes have 
been made in administration : 

The administrative and supervisory duties have been planned 
in accordance with the best modern business practices. The 
immediate developments have been : 

1. Formation of an administrative staff holding weekly 
meetings to discuss, plan, and make effective, matters of general 
policy. 

2. The position of principals and their relations to super- 
intendents and supervisors have been more clearly defined. The 
supervisory function of the principal has been more highly devel- 
oped than ever before and his routine duties^implified^ 
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accurate system of child accounting. This was worked out by 
co-operation with the county organization. Two clearing houses 
will be established, one in the county and one in the city. Pupils 
transferring from one public school to another or from private 
or parochial school to public school will clear through the 
Department of Attendance. A child transferring from city to 
county schools or vice versa will clear through the Detroit 
Attendance Department to the County Attendance Department. 

12. A technical connecting link between the Board of Edu- 
cation and its architects has been created by the establishment 
of the Department of Architectural Engineering. 

13. In the building of schools, work towards standardiza- 
tion of regular and special class rooms and equipment is in 
progress. 

14. The reorganization has also affected the work of the 
clerical assistants in the superintendent's office. A more ade- 
quate force has been provided, the work has been properly classi- 
fied, and high salaried officials released from statistical and rou- 
tine detail for more important work. 

15. Producing a general consciousness of current educa- 
tional needs and problems through printed regular monthly 
bulletins and principals' notes. 

16. Completion of a general survey of teachers' salaries 
and the development of a new schedule. The results of this 
survey and the new schedule have been published as Research 
Bulletin No. 1, Detroit Educational Bulletin. 



KINDERGARTEN 

The Kindergarten is the vestibule of the school system. 
Here the child receives his first experiences as a member of a 
social group, and is introduced to life and activities outside the 
range of his experiences in the home. Much of modern progress 
in education has come from the ideas in teaching methods firrt 
developed in this field. The educational influences, which 
slowly but surely changing the character of class room ins 
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tion from the purely formal and academic toward vital present 
day life activities, are spreading from the kindergarten upward 
through the grades. For some time Detroit has recognized the 
value of this tendency by entrusting the instruction of the kin- 
dergarten and the first and second grades to one department. ^ 

1. The present policy is the extension of the supervision 
of this department to grades three and four. This insures a 
gradual transition from the freedom and simplicity of normal 
childish activities to the set forms and regulations of conven- 
tional school life, and marks a big step toward a better adjust- 
ment of grading which will eventually eliminate the heavy 
retardation too often found in the elementary school. 

2. The second advantage of the new unity of control is 
the modification of the activities of the kindergarten which is 
taking place. Without sacrificing at all the elements of free- 
dom and self expression which have made kindergarten work 
of value, the actual work done is being made to contribute more 
and more to the work of the early grades. 

3. With the adoption of the new salary schedule the tech- 
nical administration of the kindergartens has been changed with 
a resulting economy in both salaries and building space. The 
traditional one-half day session teacher has been eliminated. 
Kindergarten teachers will now teach a morning and afternoon 
session of two and one-half hours each. The use of these rooms 
will be doubled. This change will result in a permanent saving 
of at least $50,000 annually in salaries over the old method. ^ 



ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Education in the elementary grades (ages 6 to 12) is con- 



X 



^ 
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cities in changing from the customs of the past. The changes 
in our social life, however, have made changes in the curriculum 
of the school imperative. The city boy and girl need a type 
of training which will develop initiative, knowledge of world 
problems and peoples, wide sympathies and an adequate under- 
standing of our modern complex civilization. This means, not 
that the three R's must be sacrificed, but that the children must 
learn their reading, writing and arithmetic under conditions 
which will make them familiar with present day situations. A 
great movement is on in America to tie education more closely 
to the social and economic life of the times. 

1. In Detroit this movement is represented by the platoon 
school, with its enriched curriculum, its enlarged facilities and 
special methods. Last year there were six such schools in 
operation. This year there were fifteen. The work of these 
schools, however, is being carefully checked by constant meas'- 
urement of the products to make sure that the advantages of 
the old education are not lost in securing the new. A descrip- 
tive Bulletin on this type of school has been issued as Research 
Bulletin No. 2. 

2. The extension of the system of scientific testing of 
pupils has resulted in information in regard to conditions, educa- 
tional changes, laws of learning, and growth. 

3. The administration is doing more effective planning, and 
is executing plans more effectively. 

4. More effective co-operation between principals and 
supervisors has resulted in greater power to deal with the diffi- 
culties that arise and has provided suggestions for progress. 
The principal has developed educational leadership through this 
co-operation that appeared impossible before. Supervisors work 
through the principal and concentrate upon such problems and 
such members of the staff as the principal requests. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Of all the advances made in recent years none has b< 
more significant than the development of special classes U 
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children who depart so widely from normal that their presence 
in regular class rooms is an injury to their progress and a hin- 
drance to the progress of others. But like all other rapid 
growths, this development has been uneven and the work 
loosely organized. 

1. A careful survey of existing conditions and classes has 
been made. As rapidly as possible supervision and control is 
being consolidated under a single departmental head. 

8. The psychological clinic, as the agency which examines, 
classifies and assigns children to the type of work best suited to 
their needs, is expanding rapidly. In the near future the school 
system will be able by means of mental tests to place correctly 
and at once without loss of time and effort every new child that 
comes into the system. It is very probable that similar measure- 
ments of intelligence will soon become general in the industrial 
world as an aid to the classification of employes. 

3. For the schools the clinic is preparing to play a similar 
part in the selection of clerks, janitors, teachers and special 
assistants. Preliminary experiments are already under way 
and plans made for future development. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

(7-8-9) ' 

The adoption by the Board of Education of a policy of 
establishing intermediate schools is one more step forward in 
the progress Detroit is making. The old classical high school 
was distinctly a college preparatory institution, and as such 
was necessarily kept for the few who were destined to go to 
institutions of higher learning. 
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tunities to explore the whole range of human activities and to 
select intelligently and within broad limits the field of their 
life work. It then prepares them either directly for that work 
or for such further training as they are able to take. 

A number of junior high and other types of special transi- 
tion schools were in operation, as an experimental first attack 
upon the problem. 

2. The situation was canvassed both here and in other 
cities, and a definite and comprehensive policy formulated to 
govern present and future planning. 

3. The city has been surveyed and the location of the 
present and future number of the intermediate schools deter- 
mined as far as possible. 

4. The type of buildings necessary to carry out this educa- 
tional policy has been determiined and five of the new type will 
be erected during 1920-21. 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

ftj A change in the administration of high schools was made 

e.'trly last year in line with the new policy of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

1. They have been placed under the administrative control 
of the deputy superintendent. 

2. The six year high school has been definitely abandoned 
as expensive and inefficient. 

3. The first steps have been taken to develop a metropoli- 
tan high school system comprising grades ten, eleven and twelve. 

4. An extensive survey has been ordered by the Board 
oi Education in an attempt to analyze minutely the local sit- 
uation. 

5. Upon the basis of special surveys certain buildings have 
been changed to conform to present needs. 

6. Work has been started upon a new course of study, 
revised to recognize social needs Md present problems. 
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7. The internal activities of the high school including 
lunchroom, boolcstores, publications, athletics, etc., have been 
placed upon a business basis through the installation of a uni- 
form accounting system inspected regularly by the Board of 
Education auditor. 

8. A beginning has been made to have every member of 
the high schools engage in some physical activities. 

9. Closer relations have been established between the high 
schools and the public library. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The development of tehnical education is coincident with 
the development of Cass technical high school. 

1. Work on the new Cass technical high school units is 
constantly going on. New units and laboratoiies are being 
opened as soon as completed. 

2. Nine new laboratories and 26 new shops were opened 
this year. 

3. The Vocational fchcol. Jones and Second Avenue, 
was opened in January, offering preparatory vocational training 
to boys wKo expect to enter the industries and who are not 
contemplating a regular high school education. 

4. This unit cared for 1627 in the day classes and 2800 in 
the evening during 1919-20. 



NORMAL T" 

It is important, not only tl 
planned, but that they be taught 
the most of the greater facilities 
schools. This need was met b 
School. In the past the purpose 
rowly conceived as the training c 
teachers in the kindergarten and 
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1. Teachers in service need training no less than beginners, 
and through evening classes for teachers, summer session con- 
nections with state normal schools and with the university, 
the work of the normal school has been broadened and widened 
until a Teachers College was established by the Board of Edu- 
cation this spring. 

2. The Teachers College will be the instructional hub of 
the city's educational system and from it will radiate, like 
spokes in a wheel, instructional and research activities that will 
embrace all divisions. The curriculum has already been re- 
vised, based upon a four years' course in accordance with the 
new educational policies of the Board of Education. 

3. The registration during 1919-20 was: 

Regular sessions 400 

Summer session (1919) 400 

Evening session 1 1 90 

Total 1990 

EVENING SCHOOLS 

The effectiveness of this work may be judged by the demand 
for it. The evening schools are more in demand each year. The 
present growth : 

1. In Americanization instruction was given to 920 foreign- 
ers unable tq speak English. 

2. Eight hundred and forty-five registered to make up the 
deficiencies in their elementary education to enable them to 
enter High school. 

3. There were 173 foreigners taking special work in gov- 
ernment and civics to prepare them for citizenship. 

4. The mothers* classes, afternoon instruction for foreign 

women, numbered 431. 

5. The evening continuation or high schools have registered 
15,639 persons this year. 

6. For those unable to go to school classes have been held 

in factories at the request of the employers. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

The regular work of the department has been of two dis- 
tinct types. One, the routine work of the department, has dealt 
wholly with the measurement of class room products. Tests in 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Writing and Geography are given by class 
room teachers at the beginning and end of the semester, and 
the results sent to the central office for tabulation. The amount 
of this routine testing is shown in Table VII. 

Table VII— Number of Children Tested 



k 



Ist Semester 


2nd Semester 




Type of 
TesU 


To Whom 
Given 


Begin- 
ning 


End 


Begin- 
ning 


End 


Total 


Arithmetic 

Spelling 

Writing 

Geography 

States 

Cities 


Grades 4B^A 
Grades 2B^A 
Grades 3B-8A 

Grades 5B-6A 
Grades 5A-6A 
Grades 4A-7A 
Grades 6B-7A 


35,245 
54.183 
44,858 

16,677 

12,618 

♦38,373 

13,622 


34,289 
53.413 
43,450 

16,586 
12,517 
26,790 
13,496 


36,714 
56,607 
45,946 

17,372 
13,144 
28,261 
14.190 


35,686 
55,639 
45,260 

17,277 
13,039 
27,907 
14,058 


141,934 
219,842 
179,514 

67,912 
51.318 


Oceans 

Countries 


121,331 
55.366 


TOTAL .... 


215,576 


200,541 


212.234 


208,866 


837.217 



♦Special groups tested for standardization purposes. 

The purpose of the testing work is to improve the efficiency 
of instruction, and it operates to bring this about in two ways. 
The tests at the beginning of the semester show the teacher 
where each child stands with reference to the standard for his 
grade. They help her to plan her work intelligently. The tests 
at the end of the semester enable a teacher to compare the 
progress made by her class with the average progress made by 
other teachers of the same grade, and so to judge of the value 
of the methods she has used. Further, principals and super- 
visors study these same results to see how the work is going 
in a given school or in the city at large. Similarly administra- 
tive officers secure from the department reports of the effect 
of changes in policy and methods. For instance, during the 
year the city-wide results have been used to determine the rela- 
tive efficiency of the new and old methods of teaching hand- 
writing, and to evaluate the effect upon instruction of the plan 
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of district principals that was tried on the East side of the city, 
reports of both of which will be found elsewhere. 

In addition to the routine testing, a large number of ex- 
periments have been tried, many of which will result ultimately 
in the adoption of other standard tests for regular use in the 
city. For instance, the department assisted the supervisor of 
English to compare various tests of composition ability, and the 
supervisor of primary grades to compare a number of tests in 
reading. Experiments have also been tried with intelligence 
tests, with tests in arithmetic, appreciation, music, and tests 
\n a number of other subjects. 

Rating Scale for Teachers 

Another achievement of the year has been th,i completion 
of an improved scale for rating teachers. Experimental inves- 
tigations in this field have been under way for some years. The 
results were embodied in a new form of rating scale which was 
put in operatign in May. The scheme was well received by 
principals, and the tabulations of the returns prove that the 
ratings made are more reliable and satisfactory than those of 
any previous year. 

The second type of work carried on by the department has 
been the direction and coordination of supervision. The various 
supervisors of special subjects have met as a supervisory council 
on Tuesday morning of each week and discussed their common 
problems. For the second semester the topics considered were 
as follows: 

SUHIECT No. of Times 

Discussed 

Course of study 16 

Method of dealing with mistakes on part of children. ... 5 

Methods of measurement of supervision 3 

Time schedules 3 

Efficiency ratings 2 

Plans for normal school 6 

Plans for institute 3 

Special programs and exhibits 6 

Budgets 2 

Detroit Teachers Association 2 

.Miscellaneous: records, organization, reports, etc 10 
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The supervisors have kept a detailed record of the work 
to which their daily time is given. From these records the 
following summary has been made: i 

Summary of Work of Supervisors 

Total reports received 30,480 

Average length of day per supervisor ().'i hours 

Visits to schools (3,135 

Number of teachers seen at schools 17,555 

Number of conferences with teachers at office. . . 4,548 

Number of meetings 434 

Number of teachers attending meetings 10,074 

Distribution of supervisors' time 
Administration 

A. Conferences with teachers and principals at school 7% 

B. Conferences with teachers and principals 3% 

C. Routine, travel, telephoning, clerical work, etc 25% 

D. Conferences with staff or other administrative 

officers 5 % 

E. Preparation for meetings, writing courses of study, 

etc 20% 

F. Meetings 10% 

G. Inspection of teachers for purpose of rating 10% 

H. Instruction or assistance to teachers or principals».10% 
. I. Special lectures, exhibits, preparation, giving and 

scoring tests 10% 

The attention of supervisors has been directed to the solu- 
tion of four major problems: 

1. Measuring the effects of supervision. 

2. Developing better methods of supervision. 

3. Improving courses of study by socialization of school 

work. 

4. Improving methods of teaching. 

Much progress has been made with all four problems and the 
plans for next year show that the meetings of the supervisory 
council have been a great stimulation and aid to effective co- 
operation l^ctwcen departments as well as to growth within 
each department. 
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Graph VIII — Classification of Super- 
, ).Y visors' Time 
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In connection with the movement to increase the use in the 
city of some of the modern methods of teaching, the Director of 
Educational Research has spoken at nineteen meetings in various 
schools and educational clubs of the city and its suburbs and 
reached directly approximately 3,000 teachers. 



SECONDARY SCHOOL 
RESEARCH 



The Department of Secondary School Research has been 
concerned mainly with investigations of different administrative 
features of the high schools. Among the studies which have 
been made are the following: 
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1. Certain administrative features of Cass technical high 
school. 

2. Use of high school buildings. 

3. Cost of instruction during the second semester. 

4. Size of classes. 

5. Distribution of teaching time. 

6. Student hours per teacher. 

7. Teachers' subject combinations. 

The above investigations should give data for much con- 
structive effort. For example, high school buildings are not so 
constructed that efficient use is possible ; many of the schools 
have an excess of space devoted to study halls, while classrooms 
are overcrowded. 

In addition to the work outlined above, the department has 
cooperated in the preparation of the building program, the deter- 
mining of space requirements for intermediate schools, and 
numerous projects of general administration. 

A foundation has been laid for the extension of the work 
of this department into the field of instructional research. 
Several new tests have been developed by teachers in co-opera- 
tion with the department. These will be ready for use during 
the coming year. 
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Part II. Statistical Studies 

Statistic Studies 

The Detroit policy of accurate child accounting was put 
into practice in September, 1919. The definition of the basic 
terms and a description of the form is essential to an intelligent 
understanding of the results of these studies. 

Column 1 — ^Registration 

Shall designate the first enrollment of a child in the school 
system during the current semester and shall be recorded at 
the first session the child is in school. 

A pupil entering from an out of the city school shall be 
considered as a new registration. 

Registration is an increasing number. It never diminishes. 

Column 2 — Received by Transfer 

Pupils may be received by transfer (a) from other Detroit 
public schools; (b) from other rooms within the same building; 
(c)from Detroit parochial and private schools. Transfers must 
not be added to registration. 

Column 3 — ^Lefts 

Pupils are marked "left" when transferred to (a) another 
room within the same building; (b) to other buildings; (c) 
to Detroit parochial schools; (d) to other cities in Michi- 
gan; (e) to other states and countries; (f) to reform schools; 
(g) to institutions for defectives; (h) when employment permits 
are granted; (i) upon legal marriage; (j) leaving school over 
the legal age limit; (k) upon certified notice of death; (1) other 
cases not covered by foregoing. 

Pupils marked "left" upon individual teacher's rolls when 
transferred to another room are then entered by the receiving 
teacher in column 2B. 

Column 4 — ^Membership 

Membership in a school shall continue from date of entrance 
until the close of the semester except in cases noted under 
column 3. Membership is determined by adding column 1 to 
column 2 and then subtracting column 3. 
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Column 5— Sum of Daily Membership 

This is the sum of column 5 of the statistical summary book. 

Column 6— Sum of Daily Attendance 

This is the sum of column .6 of the statistical summary 
book in the elementary schools. 

Column 7 — ^Average Membership for Semester 

This column is secured by dividing column 5 by the actual 
number of days the school was in session. Carry to tenths. 

Column 8 — ^Average Attendance for Semester 

This column is secured by dividing column 6 by the actual 
number of days the school was in session. Carry to tenths. 

Column S^ — ^Percent of Attendance for Semester 

This column is secured by dividing column 6 by column 5. 
Carry the percent to tenths. 

Column 1 1 — ^Entries Second Semester not in School 

First 

The books are closed at the end of each semester. They 
are re-opened the second semester just as they are in Septem- 
ber and carried on until the close of school in June. Pupils who 
were not in school the first semester must be placed in column 
11, in addition to column 1. 

Column 12 — Student Hours 

Student hours are cumulative. Please use only whole num- 
bers in this column. 

Place in this column only the actual sixty-minute instruc- 
tion hours. 

Do not include hours of department heads, grade or house 
principals who do not teach classes. 

Do not duplicate instruction hours. Students in one class 
should not be counted twice. 

Actual Number of Days School was in Session 

Place here only the actual number of days the school was 
in session. Give explanation of any closing on reverse side of 
form. Use only whole days. When school is dismissed for a 
fractional day, the attendance may be the same for both sessions. 
In tabulating student hours for such occasions use only the 
actual amount of time devoted to instruction. 
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Graph IX — Kindergarten Membership 
and Attendance 



Table VUI— Memberahip by Monthi by Gradet 1919-20 

Percent 

Month __^ Mtmtniihlp Aittndini 

September 10,370 ■ 88.9 

October 10,760 85.8 

November 11.197 83.7 

December 11,185 79.1 

January 11,478 76.7 

February 6,662 78.6 

March 7.722 78.5 

April 8.726 72.3 

May 8.891 70.7 

June 8.630 73.9 

The mfembership peak was reached in January and the fall- 
ing off was abrupt at the beginning of the second semester. 
Cold weather and the epidemic were contributing factors. The 
membership in June differed from September by 1740. 

The attendance shows a constantly decreasing curve through 
January, a range of 88.9% to 76.7%. The reorganization in the 
second semester brought a slight rise, but the general tendency 
was downward. The lowest attendance was reached in May, 
at rO.7%. 
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Graph X — Membership and Atten- 
dance — First Grade 



Table IX — Membership and Attendance 
First Grade 

Percent 
Month ^ Membtnhlp Attendint 

September 18,270 92.7 

October 18,636 89.5 

November 18,905 88.1 

December 18,888 86.4 

January 18,555 84.1 

February , 17,663 86.2 

Marx:h 18,242 84.1 

April 18,334 83.6 

May 18.101 84.7 

June 17.446 S4.1 

The first grade membership shows the same falling off in 
the middle of the year, but the tendency to drop developed a 
month earlier than in the kindergarten but did not fall as low. 
The difference at the close was 824 less than the September 
membership. 

The range of the attendance curve was from 92.7% to 
84.1 %f ^^a^irtWt i^iSwPtWli^^ ^^^ *^^ lowest in January and 
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Graph XI — Membership and Attend- 
ance — Second Grade 



Table X — Membenhip and Attendance 
Second Grade 

Uonth MemberahJp Attendina 

September 12,H5 96. 

October 12,692 B1.8 

November 12.760 90.5 

December 12,728 90.1 

January 12,751 88.2 

February 13,364 88.9 

March 13,489 88.4 

April 13.317 87.7 

May 13,054 87.9 

June 12,814 88.3 

The second grade reaches a membership peak in March and 
completes the year with 269 more in membership than in Sep- 
tember. 

The attendance curve is steadier and shows less variation 
than the previous grade and kindergarten. The variation is 
from 95% to 87.7%, a difference of 7.3%. 
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Graph XII — Membership and Attend- 
ance — Third Grade 



TaUe XI — Membenhip and Attendance 
Thiid Grade 



Month 




PenxDi 


Seotember 












376 
602 
497 
456 
648 
709 
689 
519 
249 






















Februarv 
























June 




89.9 



The third grade membership curve varied by 40 from Sep- 
tember to June, with the peak load in March. 

The attendance curve varies from 94.6 in September to S9.2 
in April, a difference of hA%. 
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Graph XIIl— Membership and Attend- 
ance—Fourth Grade 



Tabls XII— M«nb«rthlp uid AUmkImics 
Fourth Grada 
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TliF rotirth grade iiipitihGrnlilp curve dIiowb a penk luiid in 
Novpinltri- niicl n general dowtiword icnilcncy after that, the 
ficptetiilier repoi-t havltig SDH iiiure than Jnne. 
^ 1'he nitendance cttrve hai a variation of 5.9% hetween the 
Ihtitl and low mark, with April as the lowest month. 
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Graph XIV — Membership and Attend- 
ances-Fifth Grade 



Table XIU — ^Memfacrahip and Attendance 
Fifth Grade 



Uontta MemberMIp Attcndint 

September 10.407 94.8 

October 10,391 92.3 

November 10,521 91.3 

December 10,568 . 91.3 

January 10,436 89.9 

February 10,316 91.3 

March 10,360 90.6 

Apr[l 10,210 90.2 

May 10,080 90.3 

June 9,912 90.2 

The fifth grade membership peak is in December. June 
showed 495 fewer than September. 

The attendance variation is 4.9%, with January as the poor- 
est month. 
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Graph XV — Membership and Attend- 
ance — Sixth Grade 



Table XIV — ^Membership and Attendance 
Sixth Grade 

Month Mfmbfrahip Atimding 

September 8,830 95. 

October 8,929 93.2 

November 8,898 91 .6 

December 8,833 91.6 

January . 8,823 90.9 

February 9,279 91.8 

March 9,222 91.2 

April 9,233 91. 

May 9,077 91.2 

June 8.1*09 90.2 

The sixth grade membership curve changes entirely in char- 
acter from the fourth and fifth. The peak load is February and 
the June load is 79 greater than September. 

The variation in attendance is smaller, with January and 
June as low months. 
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Graph XVI — Membership and Attend- 
ance — Seventh Grade 



Table XV — Membership and Attendance 
Seventh Grade 
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Pcr«nt 
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The general tendency of the seventh grade membership 
curve follows that of the previous grade, with the peak load in 
February. 

The attendance variation is 5.2%. 
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Graph XVII — Membership and Attend- 
ance — Eighth Grade 



Table XVI — MenJwnhip and Attendance 
Eighth Grade 



September 6,1S2 

October fl.2C8 

November 6,234 



January 6,104 92.1 

February 6,414 92.9 

March 6,499 02.3 

April 6308 91.4 

May 6,203 92.7 

June 6,153 91.3 

The eighth grade peak load is reached in March. The dif- 
ference at the end of the year in favor of September is 39. 

The attendance variation is 3.8%. April and June are the 
poorest months. 
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Graph XVIII— Membership and At- 
tendance — Ninth Grade 



Table XVII — Monbership and Attendance 
Ninth Grade 



Mont' 



September 3,353 

October 5,367 

November 5,212 

December 5,215 

January 5,151 

February 5,600 

March 5,fl00 

April 5,425 

May 5,?2t 

June 5,074 



The ninth grade peak is also reached in March and the 
June membership is 274 less than September. 

The attendance curve varies 2,1%, April, May and June 
are the poorest months. 
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Graph XIX — Membership and At- 
tendance — Tenth Grade 



Table XVIII — ^Membership and Attmdance 
Tenth Grade 

Fttdent 

Moatb Mcmbtiihip Atlriidliia 

September 2,973 94.3 

October 2,987 93.9 

November 2,927 92.8 

December 2,906 92.7 

January 2,845 92.5 

Februarv 3,284 02.7 

March 3,258 92.1 

April 3.192 92.1 

May 3,088 92.1 

June 3,040 92.4. 

The tenth grade peak is February, with a gain of 67 in 
June over September. 

The attendance curve varies 1.8%. October is the best 
month, March, April and May the poorest. 
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Graph XX — Membership and Attend- 
ance — Eleventh Grade 



Table XIX — Memtienhip and Attendance 
Eleventh Grade 



September 1,907 M.7 

October 1,»15 93. 

November 1,872 93.9 

December 1,850 92.8 

January 1,822 92.5 

February 2.079 91.9 

March 2.045 92.5 

April 1,994 92-3 

May 1.948 92.1 

June 1,922 92.3 

February is the peak month in the eleventh grade. 

The attendance variation is 2.8%, with February as the 
worst month. 
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Graph XXI — Membership and Attend- 
ance — Twelfth Grade 



Table XX — Membership and Attendance 
Twelfth Grade 



September 

October ..... 

November 

December 

J""""y 

February 

May 

June 1,501 93-2 

The twelfth grade peak is February and the grade of 166 
between September and June is quite noticeable. 

The attendance variation ib 2.S%. February and March 
are the worst months. 
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Graph XXII — Average M embership 
and Attendance — Entire System 



Table XXl — ^Average Membership and Attendance 
Entire System 



September 112,808 94. 

October 115.117 91.4 

.November 116,284 00.2 

December 115.790 89.4 

Januiry 118,367 88.2 

Kebruiry 113,699 89.4 

March 115,591 88.7 

Apri\ 115,444 87.7 

May 113.844 87.9 

Jung , _ __■_ ^■_^ ^ 111.01 9 ffl. 

The averages for the entire system place the peak load in 
.Xovetnber, although the upper grade curves showed this later 
in the year. The June membership i= 1787 lower than the Sept- 
ember membership. 

The average attendance curve shows u variation o( *>%. 
The range is from 94',I to f^'S^. April and May are the poorest 
months for the system. 
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Graph XXIII — of Attendance 

by 
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Thb comparative statement of attendance by grades is sig- 
nificant. The seventh, eighth and ninth grades in intermediate 
buildings show a better attendance than the seventh and eighth 
grades in elementary schools and the seventh, eighth and ninth 
in high school buildings. 

The continuation classes have a very high attendance curve, 
due largely to the nature of the work and close co-operation 
between factory and school. 

The following tables give membership and attendance data 
for various special departments. 



Table XXU— CoUege Unite 



DETROIT NORMAL 



JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Member- 
Month ship 

September 316 

October 330 

November 330 

December 343 

January 326 

February 329 

March 330 

April 313 

May 302 

June 299 



Percent 
Attending 



98.7 
98.8 
97.6 
97.2 
96.3 
97.2 
96.9 
96.9 
89.1 
90.2 



Member- 
ship 



476 
494 
469 
447 
437 
552 
536 
506 
488 
480 



Percent 
Attending 



97.3 
93.2 
93.9 
94.9 
95.2 
97.2 
97.7 
97.3 
97.7 
97.7 



Table XXIII — Special Units 

A — Conliniiation 



Membership 

Month Boys Girls 

September 463 

October 537 

November 589 

December 605 

January 618 

February 621 

March 694 

April 663 

May 654 

June 509 



Percent Attending 
Boys Girls 



468 


95.1 


95.7 


556 
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600 


95.1 


93.1 


615 


95.3 


93.1 


618 


04.5 


92.5 


635 


98.3 


93.9 


635 


97.6 


92.9 


567 


97.6 


95. 


542 


95.9 


92.1 


482 


95.8 


91.6 
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B> — Post Graduates and Special PnpQs in High and Intermediate 

Schook 



' iirrr,, rr,i-rr,m 



Month 

Scpteiiil)er 

Octol>er. . 

November 

Det:cn»lx*r 

January 

Fehru.iry 

March 

April 

May . .- . . 
June 



MemtKrrship 



Percent 
Attending 



73 


94.1 


64 


97.1 


GI 


89.2 


r>i 


91.7 


54 


91.7 


W3 


89.1 


93 


91.6 


91 


98.4 


ss 


91.8 


70 


91.5 



C— Special and Ungraded Pupib in Elementary Grades 



Month ■ 

Scptein!)iT 

OrtoixT 

Noveinl)cr 

DeceniluT 

Jamjiiry 

Kebruarv 

Mardi 

April 

May 

J line 



Membership 

2,888 
3,379 
3,369 
3,a54 
3.661 
3,87r) 
3,9.3S 
3,lK)r> 
3.8r)«4 

3.70> 



Percent 
AttendtnR 



92.1 
89.4 
.87.9 
87.7 
86.2 
86.9 
86.3 
85.1 
85.9 
85.3 
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Graph XXIV— Pupils Attending Half 

Day Sessions by Grades 
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Table XXIV — Pupik on Half Day Sessions by Grades 

1919-20 



Grade 

1st . 

2nd.. 

3rd.. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th 

Total 



Registration 
in Grade 


No. Attending 
Half Days 

10645 
4565 
2557 
1308 

458 
57 

19579 


Percent of 

Registration 


22026 


. 48.3 


14789 


30.8 


13234 


19.3 


12569 


10.4 


11971 


3.8 


1(M)22 


.5 


S4611 


23.1 







The total number of children on half day sessions in June, 
1919-20, was '^3.1% of the registration in the first six grades. 
Fjeyond the third grade the situation is not very serious. This 
condition will be practically eliminated by January, 1922, when 
the 1920-21 building program will become fully effective. 
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Graph XXV — Analysis of Lefts 

1919-20 
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The greatest single factor is the moving about of families 
from one section of the city to another. This change amounted 
to 12.5% of the registration. Moving out of the city and state 
accounted for a total of 11,121 children, or 8% of the registra- 
tion. Thus, moving about the city and moving out of the city 
and state accounted for 20.5% of the total changes in the 
schools. There were 10.5% changed from room to room within 
the building, due partly to reorganization, but largely to regrad- 
ing. 
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Table XXV— Anilysu of Lefts 191»20 
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Graph XXVI — Transfers and Lefts, 
from and to Parochial Schools 
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Table XXVI — Transfers and Lefts, from and to 
Parochial Schools 



Kdg.. 



Eleiii 1-J4!I 



Inter. 

10th.. 
Ilth.. 
I2th.. 



High^ , 

SpetLal,, 



[Total I494 



The number of children received (roin parochial schools 

during the year was H!)4. or 1.0a% of the total registration. 
The number of lefts for parochial schools was 3158, a net loss 
oi ii'>J4. .■\fter the sixth Rrnde the largest 
special classes due to the fact that parent 
the special classification. allenijU to seek 
send the chihlren to the |>arochial schools 
Graph XXVI. 
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Graph XXVII — Assumed and Actual 
Median Ages of PupUs 



An analysis of the 1919-20 grade age report shows three 
variations in actual median age from the assumed median age 
curve. From kindergarten through 3B the actual median age 
is lower. From 4B through ?A it is higher, and from SB through 
12A it is lower. 
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Table XXVII — ^Assumed and Actual Median Ages of 

Pupils 



Grade Assumed Actual 



Kdg 6.00 5.16 

B 1 ." 7.00 6.64 

A 1 7.50 7.32 

B 2 8.00 7.78 

A 2 8.50 8.44 

B3 9.00 8.98 

A3 9.50 9.50 

B 4 10.00 10.50 

A 4 10.50 10.73 

Bo 11 .00 11. 18 

A 5 11.50 11.78 

B6 12.00 12.16 

A 6 12.50 12.61 

B 7 13.00 13.05 

A 7 13.50 13.53 

B8 14.00 13.89 

A 8 14.50 14.27 

B 9 15.00 14.74 

A 9 15.50 15.11 

B 10 16.00 15.52 

A 10 16.50 15.87 

B 11 17.00 16.32 

A II 17.50 16.83 

B 12 18.00 17.34 

A 12 18 50 17.70 
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Graph XXVIII — Percentage of Three- 
or-niore-year Acceleration 



This yraph and table show the pcrceiilage of pupils who 
were accelerated three or more years in 1919-20. The girls 
show a greater acceleration in the high grades, while the boys 
lead in the eighth and ninth. 
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Table XXVIII — ^Percentage of Three-or-More-Year 

Acceleration 1919-20 



Grade No. Boys 

Kdg 

B 1 3 

A 1 

B2 

A 2 4 

B8 J) 

A3 3 

B4 7 

A4 7 

B5 8 

A 5 10 

B6 14 

A 6 2S 

B 7 22 

A 7 19 

B 8 > 40 

A 8 35 

B9 50 

A 9 46 

B 10 35 

A 10 42 

B 11 39 

A 11 26 

B 12 29 

A-12 26 



Percent 

Boys 



01 



No. Girls 



2 



IVrant 
Girls 



01 



Total 



Percent 
Total 



01 



.15 


3 


11 


7 


13 


.17 


1 


03 


6 


10 


12 


3 


12 


6 


12 


24 


1 


04 


S 


14 


.28 


4 


16 


11 


.22 


.29 


8 


29 


16 


.29 


.40 


11 


44 


21 


.42 


62 


15 


64 


29 


.63 


1 13 


21 


1 03 


44 


1.08 


.96 


28 


1 :jo 


60 


1.13 


1 11 


24 


1 45 


43 


1.28 


2.26 


32 


1.68 


72 


1 97 


2.94 


26 


1.94 


61 


2 44 


3.04 


41 


2 45 


91 


2 74 


4.82 


39 


3 88 


85 


4 35 


4. 


43 


4 44 


78 


4 22 


7 26 


36 


5 95 


7K 


6 50 


6.5 


48 


8.5 


87 


7 5 


6 32 


37 


9 7 


63 


8 


7.05 


29 


6 75 


58 


6 9 


6 


31 


12 1 


57 


11 4 
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Graph XXIX — Percentage of Three 
or More Year Retardation 




The percent of retarded girls is much lower than that of 
boys. This holds true from the first through the tweUth grades. 
The greatest amount of retardation is in 4A and 5A. 
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Table XXIX — ^Percentage of Three or More Year 

Retardation, 1919-20 



Grade 


No. Boys 


Percent 
Boys 


No. Girls 


Percent 
Girls 


Totol 


Percent 
Total 


Kdg 


1 


.05 


1 


.05 


2 


.05 


B 1 


73 


1.24 


53 


94 


126 


1.09 


Al 


60 


1.64 


47 


1.46 


107 


. 1.56 


B2 


76 


2.06 


72 


2.00 


148 


;2.03 


A2 


98 


3.66 


85 


3 22 


183 


3.49 


3 3 


132 


4.36 


111 


3.50 


243 


3.93 


A3 


182 


6.81 


105 


4.23 


287. 


5.52 


B4.... 


218 


7.44 


171 


5.86 


389 


6.65 


A 4 


259 


10.43 


177 


7.23 


436 


8.83 


B5 


243 


8.80 


172 


6.22 


415 


7.51 


A5 


255 


10.13 


149 


6.17 


404 ' 


8. 15 


B6 


202 


8.90 


140 


5.98 


342 


7.44 


A 6 


141 


6.96 


70 


3.38 


211' 


5.16 


B7 


86 


3.79 


61 


2.85 


. 147 


3.32 


AT 


52 


3 04 


25 


1 52 


77 


2.28 


B8 


28 


1 60 


16 


.82 


44 


1 21 


AS 


9 


.75 


6 


45 


15 


.6 
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C/ A Study in Supervision 



Two years ago the Board of I*!(lucalion. upon recomtnen- 
datioti of the Superintendent, made Safety Education one of the 
subjects of the school curriculum. The first year was spent in 
an attempt to develop this subject through a part time super- 
visor and a committee of teachers. At the end of the first year 
the social importance of the subject was more fully realized 
and a full time supervisor was appointed. The second year 
was spent in experimental work, building of a scientific course 
cl study and the development of the classroom through the 
principal. While the course of study was not completed until 
the close of the year, the actual program developed was based 
upon portions of this work. A publicity campaign on the 
monthly distribution of accidents by scIiudIs was carried on 
in the Detroit Educational Bulletin. A brief synopsis of some 
of these studies and the results is presented in the following 
pages. 



• 
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Graph XXX — Traffic Accidents Clas- 
sified by School Months 1919-20 




Table XXX— Traffic AcddenU dauified by School 
Mondis 1919-20 



Mon 



TotBl 



February '17 



Sjptember. . . . .- 

October 71 March 65 

November 39 April 69 

DcceiiibtT 27 May 66 

Januar>- 20 June .^^^^. , ,^^ . .^.^53 

This curve shows September and October as peak monihs. 
The curve drops durinff the winter months when precaution is 
preached most intensively. A contributing factor is the care 
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Graph XXXI — Accidents Classified 
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Table XXXI— Traffic Acddents Clas«6ed by Age of the 




School CUIdren 




A^ 






5... 




..,19 


6... 




.., 66 


7... 




... 86 


8... 




... 60 


9... 




... 51 


10... 




...42 


11... 




.. 38 


12... 




., 44 


13,,, 




,,, 33 


U.,, 




... 27 


16... 




.. 26 


16,., 




... 6 


17... 




... 6 










Total 


...606 



Another study was the classification of accidents by age 
to determine the immediate point of attack. The foregoing 
graph shows that the greater number of accidents i 
the sixth grade. The primary attack npoo I 
accordingly developed in the elementarjp^f 
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Graph XXXII — Accidents Classified 

by Cause 
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Table XXXII — ^Accidents QaMified by Cause 

t 

• 

Automobiles 459 

Hitching 32 

Riding bicycles 30 

Playing in the street 26 

Street cars 18 

Horse drawn vehicles 7 

Roller skating in the street 6 

Motorcycles 6 

Railroads 4 

Falls on the street 4 

Bicycles without automobile complications. . . 4 

Hit by falling object 2 

Shot 2 

A study of the causes of accidents showed that the chief 
drive in a preventive campaign must be made against automo- 
biles. It also showed that a campaign of education among 
school children would be of little avail unless police, courts and 
citizens co-operated to the fullest extent. Such co-operation 
ttttde effective. 
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Graph XXXIII — Comparative 
Accident Record by Years 
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Table XXXIII — Comparative Accident Record by Years 



Yrar 

Sipt. i<nr) 

Si'pt. WHi) 
N-pr. 19J7 
Sfi)t. 1918 
St'pt. 1919 



Minor S«Tiou!« FaUil T«)lal 



Jlim- 191fi 
June 1917 
June 191.S 
June 1919 
June 1920 



r>«i2 
591 
57 1 
591 



.S42 



74 
<)S 
H9 
140 
71 



59 
01 
53 
79 
40 



()95 
720 
7i:{ 
HIO 



Popula- 
tion 



7;{4.5«2 

.S70,(KK) 
925,000 
950.(K)0 



45.S 99.S,739 



JVrcent 

F'opiila- 

(ion 

08 
07 

.OS 

04' 



The effectiveness of the combined efforts of the schools, ^ 
the police department, the courts and the Detroit Automobtll 
Chib are shown in Graph XXXIII. 

Thirtv-nine more children are alive in Detroit as a resul 

Sixty-nine children have escaped serious injury and 
sibly permanent crippling. 

Two hundred and forty-nine have been spared the iw 
shock and loss of time due to minor accidents. 
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Graph XXXIV — Resignation of 
Teachers by Years 



Table XXXIV — ReHgnation of Teachers by Years 
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Graph XXXV — Comparative Cost of 
Buildings per Cubic Foot by Years 



Table XXXV — ComparetiTe Cost of School Buildmgs per 
Cubic Foot, 1911-20 
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90 ANNUAL REPORT 

First Floor Han 

I auditorium, size 44' 2" x 47' 4". 

1 clinic and waiting room. 

2 literature rooms. 
2 science rooms. 

] music room. 
1 studio. 
1 kindergarten. 
4 home rooms. 
Principal's office. 
Boys' toilet room. 
Girls' toilet room. 
484 lockers in halls. 

Second Floor Plan 

1 library, size 30' 1" x 40' 6". 

10 home rooms. 

1 recitation room. 

I rest room. 

Boys' toilet room. 

Girls' toilet room. 

496 lockers in halls. 

The special features of this standardized plan arc : 

(1) Gymnasium 

A gymnasium of size sufficient to accommodate 80 pupils 
each period or 960 pupils daily. 

(2) Showers uid Lockers 

Showers and lockers adjoining gymnasium. 

(3) Play CourU 

Two glass-covered play courts, usable throughout the year, 
combined capacity 80 pupils each period of the day. Total daily 
capacity, 960 pupils. 

(4) Lmich Room 

Accommodations for 70 pupils or teachers at tables. Coun- 
ter arrangements for simple serve-self luncheon for pupils or 
teachers. Service supplied by domestic science classes. 

(S) Clinic 

Clinic room with waiting room adjoining it for use of Board 
of Health physicians, nurse and mental examiners. 
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(6) Awfitorium 

Auditorium, size 44' 8" x 66' 10", provided with adequate 
stage and suitable equipment for picture projection. Normal 
capacity for regular auditorium work, 80 pupils each period, or 
960 pupils daily. In very large schools this capacity may be 
increased to 160 pupils each period, or 1,920 pupils per day. 



<7) Library 

Large library room in constant charge of a teacher-librarian. 
Capacity at least 40 pupils each period, or 480 pupils daily. 



(8) Science Romn 

Two rooms for nature study and geography, including glass 
covered herbarium, aquarium and outdoor roof garden for ger- 
mination in spring and fall. 

Total combined capacity of two rooms 80 pupils each, or 
960 pupils daily. 



(9) Home Rooms 

Fourteen home rooms, with 40 seats each. Total daily 
capacity of each home room, two groups of 40 pupils. 



(10) Locken for Wraps 

All lockers for pupils' wraps are located in the halls. An 
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Miscellaneous Tables 

Table XXXVl— Registration by 
Grades— 1919-20 



Boys Girls Total 

. 8,404 8,214 16,S18 

11,460 10,566 22,026 

7,551 7,238 14,789 

. 6,673 6,561 13,234 

. 6,331 6.238 I2,S69 

6,020 5,951 11,971 

. 5,037 4,985 10,02? 







41,539 














4,670 
3,629 
3,435 


























11.734 


23.666 












1,707 

1,023 

720 




Uth 






12th 


693 


1.413 


Total High 




3,460 


6 799 









Special A 863 321 1,184 

Special B 464 201 605 

Special Prepanitory 431 500 931 

Ungraded * 400 10 410 

Open Air 140 138 278 

Classea for Blind 33 28 61 

Claaaa for Crlp[rfes 97 67 164 

Claaaea for Deal 88 64 1S2 

Total Special Ctasses 2,516 1,329 3,845 

les 98 98 

1,259 1,461 2.720 

23 35 58 

444 164 fiOS 

5 428 433 

::ine and SuTiery 144 4 148 

71,246 68,368 139,604 
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Table XXXVII— Length of School 
Year 



Ve>r Numbec Dayi Year Number Day* 

1899-1900 194 1910-1911 191 

1900-1901 187 1911-1912 IM 

1901-1902 188 1912-1913 188 

1902-1903 188 1913-1914 181 

1903-1904 192 1914-1915 184 

1904-1905 192 1915-1916 191 

1905-1906 192 1916-1917 190 

1906-1907 193 1917-1918 182 

1907-1908 * 193 1918-1919 179 

1908-1909 194 1919-1920 186 

1909-1910 192 

Average. 189 



BEGINNERS' EVENING LANGUAGE CLASS 
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Summer Schools 1919 

A total of 6,652 were registered during the 1919 summer 
session. The average membership was 5,737.6 and the average 
attendance 5,526.3. 

Table XXXIX — ^Registratjoii and Attendance 



Regiatration 
Boys Girls 



Membership Average Average Percent of 

Total at dose Membership Attendance Attendance 



3.286 



98 



3,224 



44 



6,510 5,309 5,619.6 5,309.9 

JUNIOR COLLEGE 

142 130 118 116.4 



94.2 



98.7 



There were 3,547 pupils taking advanced or new work and 
76% of these were promoted. Nine hundred and sixty-two were 
repeaters and 68% of these made passing grades. This is shown 
by buildings in the following table: 



Table XL — Repeaters and Pupib Taking New Woric 









1919 SUMMER SESSION 






SCHOOLS 


Number Repeat- 
ing Work 


Number Taking 
New Work 


Percent 
Of Re- 
peaters 
Promoted 


Percent 

Of PupUs 

Taking 

New 

Work 

Promoted 


Total 

• Percent 

(Promoted 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 
Regis- 
tration 


Capron 


'20 


29 


83 


116 


248 


78 


65 


69 


Cass Tech. 


No 


data 














Northern 


48 


40 


183 


168 


439 


67 


75 


73 


Nordstrum 


34 


33 


135 


109 


311 


88 


86 


87 


Cass Elem. 


29 


21 


86 


85 


221 


58 


83 


77 


Lincoln 


25 


31 


220 


235 


511 


69.6 


72.9 


72 4 


Ellis 


4 


8 


106 


118 


236 


100 


91.5 


91.9 


Burton 


• ■ 


15 


> • ■ 


49 


64 


23.4 


95.3 


♦118.7 


Central 


55 


46 


391 


308 


800 


81 


64 


66 


Southern 


41 


42 


109 


121 


313 


78 


82 


81 


VVilkins 


11 


68 


15 


140 


134 


81 


64.5 


70 


Northwestern 


61 


39 


124 


179 


403 


26.8 


62.4 


44.6 


Eastern 


78 


84 


220 


247 


629 


66.6 


75.6 


71.8 


Totals and 


















Average 


406 


456 


1672 


1875 


4309 


68.11 


76.26 


76.86 



'Double Promotions. 
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Report for 1918-19 

A brief report for the school year ending June 30, 1919, is 
presented in the following pages. 

The unusual growth of the past six years was continued 
in 1918-19. The total registration during the year was 128,456, 
an increase of 10,929 pupils. The average membership was 
101,8?3, which was 11,075 greater than the preceding year, and 
the average attendance was 94,621, or an increase of 9,969. 

Marked increases were shown by the several departments. 
The kindergarten enrollment was 16,683, an increase of 2,147. 
The enrollment in the primary grades was 57,421 and that of 
the grammar grades was 28,720. The special rooms cared for 
5,925. The Junior and Senior high schools showed an enroll- 
ment of 18,707, and the college units had 1,000 students. This 
detailed registration follows: 



Table XLIV — Registration by Grades 



Boys 

Kindergarten 8,437 

First Grade 10,260 

Second Grade 6,827 

Third Grade 6,164 

Fourth Grade 6,118 

Fifth Grade 5,507 

Sixth Grade 4,510 

Seventh Grade 2,656 

Eighth Grade 1,606 

Open Air 104 

Special Rooms 455 

Continuation Schools 1,472 

Dressmaking Classes 

Special Preparatory Classes 157 

Special Schools-Blind, Cripples & Deaf 184 

Ungraded Rooms 462 

Special Ungraded 227 

Opportunity Rooms 31 

Prevocational 74 

Total Elementary Schools 55,251 



Girls 



Total 



8,246 


16,683 


9,426 


19,686 


6,596 


13,423 


6,063 


12,227 


5,967 


12,085 


5,350 


10,857 


4,504 


9,014 


2.805 


5,461 


1,782 


3.388 


103 


207 


280 


735 


1,393 


2,865 


314 


314 


363 


520 


126 


310 


12 


474 


134 


361 


34 


65 





74 



53,498 



108,749 
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600 


1.204 


464 


962 


179 


335 



Junior High Schook 

Boys Girls ToUl 

Seventh Grade 604 

Eighth Grade 498 

Ninth Grade 156 

Total Intermediate Schools 1,258 1,243 2,501 

High Schoob 

Seventh Grade 791 

Eighth Grade 888 

Ninth Grade 3.003 

Tenth Grade. 1,436 

Eleventh Grade 987 

Twelfth Grade 386 

Post Graduates 26 

Total High S<hools 7.837 

Total Junior C oUege 326 

Total College of Medicine and 

Surgery 130 

Total Detroit Normal School .... 57 

Total Registration— 1918-1919 64,859 

—1917-1918 59.260 

Increase in 1918-1919 5.599 5,330 10.929 



615 


1,406 


910 


1,798 


2.991 


5.994 


1,620 


3.056 


1,111 


2.098 


988 


1.374 


34 


60 


8,369 


16.206 


145 


471 


3 


133 


399 


396 


63,597 


128.456 


58,267 


117.527 



War Work 



The war work of the Detroit Public Schools was well cov- 
ered in last year's report and in the outline for the teaching of 
patriotism. In commenting on the achievements of the schools 
in the Liberty Loans, Mr. F. R. Fenton, Federal Reserve Direc- 
tor of Sales for Michigan, says, **I think your schools have made 
a marvelous record, but everything Detroit does is always done 
in a most thorough way, and it is not surprising such wonder- 
ful results follow." 
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Mr. John W. Staley, general chairman of the Detroit dis- 
trict, writes: "I want to express the appreciation of our com- 
mittee for the wonderful efforts of the school children, the 
principals, and the teachers, not only in connection with the 
Victory Liberty Loan, but with all of the five campaigns. I 
cannot emphasize too much our appreciation of this work, which 
1 know is reflected by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and 
also by the Treasury Department itself, and above all I feel 
that the work of the school children in these campaigns has 
had an indirect benefit on them and on the citizens of this city 
the value of which cannot be calculated." 

Following are the results of these loans: 



Table XLV 

Loan Amount Subscriptions 

I $ 300,000 

II 1,450,000 12,043 

III 4,600,000 37,840 

IV 8,889,000 85,762 

V 3,675,600 24,000 



Totals $18,914,600 159,645 
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Part III 
Financial Report 

The accompanying reports have been prepared from the 
cost records of the Board of Education, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1920. 

The total cash available during the year amounted to 
$10,100,558.44, The expenditures for various purposes totaled 
$11,587,018.76, resulting in an overdraft at the close of the year 
of $1,486,460.32. 

During the ten months of the school year (he average 
monthly disbursements for the cost of instruction, operation and 
maintenance of the school system amounted to $814,461.65, 
while disbursements for improvement work total $258,041.32, or 
a gross monthly average of $1,072,503.37 for all purposes. 

Table XLVI— Percentage of Cost 

The different elements of yearly cost contained in the con- 
duct of the school plant is as follows : 

Diviiion of C«l Amount PrmnUiri 

Administration S 40*,768.64 4.6 

Instruction 6.245.142.65 70.4 

Operation 947,337.01 10.6 

Maintenance 208,441.23 2.3 

Depreciation 522,659.60 5.9 

Miscellaneous 52,458.81 .6 

Baths 46,726.36 .5 

Bonuses 447,913.88 5.1 

Total Conduct ol School Plant 18,875,448.18 100.0% 

The total conduct of the school plant 
ular salaries and bonuses, 9% materials i 
depreciation. 
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AdministratioD 

i Educational and business administration consists of the 

salaries and supplies of the superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendents, supervisors, business manager and clerks in these 
offices. 

Imtniction Cost 

Teaching cost and administrative school cost has been set 
up so as to show the two elements of instruction cost separately. 
1 Teaching cost consists of teachers' salaries and supplies used 
in teaching. Salaries of the principals, grade principals, clerks, 
bookkeepers, librarians and administrative school supplies con- 
stitute the administrative school cost. A comparative per capita 
cost of instruction is included in these reports. 

Operation Coat 

> The operation cost consists of engineers' and janitors' sal- 

aries, supplies, gas, electricity and fuel. 

Maintenance Coit 

Maintenance cost consists of depreciation, repairs to build- 

mgs and equipment and replacement of equipment. Deprecia- 

^ tion is computed on the basis of 3% per annum on buildings 

and 8% per annum on equipment. The average maintenance 

cost of the elementary schools is $0.0043 per cubic foot. 

Table XLVII — Balance Sheet as of 
June 30, 1920 

Asiets Applicable to Applanation Reserves m 
AccounU 

Cash — City Treasurer (Trust accounts) t 4,818.43 

Authorized and Unsold Bands 6,428,100.00 

Deficit— Teacher* Salary Fund 106,049.46 

Ertimated Receipts, 1010-1930 30.000.00 

1920-1921 Appropriatiotu (or W19-1930 DeAdu. 1.094,336.15 

TotHl I 



2,921.613.21 
10.219.773.68 


2,050.00 

2,093.64 

623.67 
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Real and Pencmal Pn^mrty 

General Stores— Books and Suppliea 57,395.75 

Text Books and Supplies in Schools (estimated) . 500.000.00 

Additions to Land, Buildings, Equipments and 
Improvements for year ending June 30th, 1920, 
Land. Buildings and Equipment June 30th, 1919. 

Total 

Petty Cash 

Unexpired Insurance Premiums 

Unclaimed Wages 

Total Awet* $30,047,453.98 

Liabilities and Retores to be Paid Out of Appropriation 
and Trust Account Assets 

Accounts Payable— Maintenance Fund 53,730.03 

Accounts Payable— Building Fund 2,607,653.49 

Payrolls Payable 43.672.94 

Reserves for Appropriation balances transferred 

to 1920-1921 1,442.353.57 

Reserves for Appropriation Surpluses 10,632.10 

Reserves (or Evening High School Fee Fund. . . . 247.00 

Reserves for Teachers Institute Fee Fund 1,543.00 

Reserve* (or Scripps Memorial Fund 8^372.43 

Reser 

Eqi 
Amev 

Pla 
*Lou 



\ Reaer 

, RCKT 

Reser 



^•Ovet 
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Table XLVIII— Statement of the Cash 

Disbursements for the Year 

Ending June 30, 1920 



Cash Disbursements for July 1919 $ 310,383.52 

Cash Disbursements for August 1919 316,002.58 

Cash Disbursements for September 1919 1^098,576.55 

Cash Disbursements for October 1919 1,090,335.53 

Cash Disbursements for November 1919 1,209,668.31 

Cash Disbursements for December 1919 1,208,213.03 

Cash Disbursements for January 1920 1,016,746.71 

Cash Disbursements for February 1920 1,039,462.17 

Cash Disbursements for March 1920 1,174,927.46 

Cash Disbursements for April 1920 1,050,139.49 

Cash Disbursemente for May 1920 1,168,736.03 

Cash Disbursements for June 1920 904,827.38 



N 



Total Cash Disbursements $11,587,018.76 

Conduct of the School Plant 8,427.534.30 

Bonuses paid to Employes 447,913.88 

Repayment of Loans made by City of Detroit 215,000.00 

Advanced for War Savings Stamf)s 10,000.00 

General Stores Purchased 201,489.18 

High School Stores Purchased 97,502.06 

Institute Fees 2,136.50 

Evening High School Fees Refunded 20,241.94 

Building Fund Disbursements 

Purchase of I^nd and Improvements to Site. . . . 178,084.31 

Buildings under Construction 2,352,708.48 

Equipments (exclusive of books, charts & maps). 245,856.83 

Equipments (books, charts and maps) 4,573.36 

Improvements to Buildings 140,390.23 2,921,613.21 

Total 12,343,431.07 

Deduct Items included in Conduct of School Plant that are not 
Cash Disbursements ** 756,412.31 

Total Cash Disbursements $11,587,018.76 

*n*ht8 amount consisto of dqitedatioiic ilc. |ki^ ii fiiaorbed in the cost of the 
conduct of tlie 
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To the Honorable Board of Education, 

City of Detroit. 



I am submitting the Seventy-eighth Annual 
Report of the Detroit Public Schools for the school 
year ending June 30, 1921. This falls into the 
following divisions: Part I, Statement of Growth; 
Part II, Policy and Progress ; Part III, Statistical 
Studies; Part IV, Organization; Part V, Buildings, 
and Part VI, Finance. 

Very respectfully, 

FRANK CODY, 

Superintendent of Schools. 



Report of the Superintendent 



PART I— GROWTH 

SCHOOL attendance tends to increase during periods of 
commercial, inactivity or depression. The 1920-21 school 
year proved this fact. The reasons are quite obvious. During 
times of depression there is little tendency upon the part of fam- 
ilies to move about, children who ordinarily find a place in indus- 
try at 14 or 16 years find no demand for their services and so 
remain at their books until opportunity again tempts them into 
employment. 

In ordinary years the student peak comes in November, and 
from then until June, the tendency of the curve is downward 
without sharp breaks. Both 1919-1920 and 1920-1921 were un- 
usual years. In the former the influenza epidemic at the open- 
ing of the second semester affected school membership ; in 1920- 
21 the membership curve was normal until the end of the first 
semester. The first semester peak came in November. At the 
beginning of the second semester most of the eighth, ninth and 
tenth grade pupils who ordinarily leave for work remained and 
others who were no longer employed returned. This increase 
continued until April when the year's peak was reached with 
125,911 children in membership. 

September, 1920, found 19,414 pupils in part time sessions, 
2,514 more than the preceding September. At the end of Jan- 
uary this had been reduced 13,465 and in June the total fell 
below 12,000. This congested condition will be relieved during 
the 1921-22 school vear. 

These comparisons are shown in Diagram 1, Table I, on the 
following page. 
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School Membership 



Dia^atn 1 
Table 1 



Monti 



lBie-20 



■hip 



IOlS-30 1020-21 Drtrtatr 



Pfr Ctnl 
of Incrrj!"' 



September 112.806 119,688 

October 115,117 122,05S 

November 116,284 122,690 

December 115.790 122,529 

January 115,367 122.370 

February 113,699 124,514 

March 115,591 125,885 

April 115,444 126.911 

May 113,844 124,812 

June 110,019 123,155 



16,900 
18.193 
17,795 
18,056 
18.270 
17.809 
19,554 



19,414 
19,646 
19,819 
18,903 
13,465 
14,449 
14,691 
13.175 



19.581 11,891 



+2514 
+ 1453 

+2024 
+ 847 
-2805 
-3360 
-4863 
-6233 
-7690 
-7527 



Regiitration of Pupib 

The 1920-21 registration of different names shows an in- 
crease of 4.073 over the preceding year or 2.9%. The increase 
in membership was normal but the increase in the number of dif- 
ferent names was smaller in proportion, due probably to the fact 
that the population was more stationary. The school census 
showed 337,592 names, an increase of 6.6% over 1919-20. This 
is shown in Diagram 2, Table II. 
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Diagram 2 



Table II — Census and Registration Growth 



Year 








School 






Ending 


School 


Increase 


Percent 


Regis- 


Increase 


Percent 


June 


Census 




I ncrease 


tration 




I ncrease 


1911 


114,448 


4.458 


4. 


61,961 


5,034 


8.8 


1912 


119,599 


5.151 


4.5 


63.547 


1,586 


2.5 


1913 


131.845 


12,246 


10.2 


71,003 


7,456 


11.7 


1914 


133,155 


1,310 


.9 


77,024 


6,021 


8.4 


1915 


138,805 


5,630 


4.2 


84,280 


7,256 


9.4 


1916 


149,340 


10,541 


7.5 


96,067 


11.787. 


13 . 9 


1917 


164,532 


15,186 


10.1 


104,737 


8.670 


9. 


191S 


185,254 


20,722 


12.5 


117,527 


12,790 


12.2 


1919 


203,091 


17,8:^7 


9.7 


128,456 


10,929 


9.2 


1920 


222,789 


19,698 


9.7 


139,604 


11,148 


8.7 


1921 


237,592 


14,803 


6.6 


143,677 


4,073 


2.9 


Total Increase 












over 1911 




123,144 


107. () 




81,716 


132 
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Teachers 

The increase in the nnmber of teaching positions was 313 
or 8,3%, which corresponds with the increase in membership. 
The actual nnmber of new regular teachers was 510, including 
197 or 4.8% of replacements due to resignations. The number of 
men shows a proportionate increase. This appears in Diagram 
3. Table III. 



1910- 
1911- 
1912- 
1913- 
1914- 
1915- 
1916- 
1917- 



Diagratn 3 
Table UI — Number of Teachera by Years* 



1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 

1916 293 2,103 2,396 261 12.2 

1917 """ " 
1918 



1.631 


1.786 


1,767 


1,960 




2,135 


2,103 


2,396 


2,412 


2.750 






3,091 


3.524 


3,270 


3.770 




4,083 



'Exclusive of aubititute teachera. 
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Size of Classes 

The median size of the elementary class was 38.2 pupils; 
the intermediate, 25, and the high school, 24. The elementary- 
schools still show 681 classes with more than 40 pupils. This 
will readjust itself when the 1920-21 building program becomes 
fully operative. The size of classes in both intermediate and 
high schools will be gradually increased until they approach the 
standard set. The distribution of classes by size is shown in 
Table IV. 

Table IV — Size of Classes, Medians and Percentiles 



25 75 

Percentile Median Percentile 

Elementary 27.1 38.2 46.1 

Intermediate 24.0 25.0 35.0 

High 19.0 24.0 29.0 



Appropriations 

Table V shows the appropriations of the Board of Education 
for the last three years upon the basis of source of revenue. 

Table V — ^Appropriations of the Board of Education 

Item 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 

Net amount raised by tax for 

teacher's salaries (a) 4,307,599.93 4,248,868.00 8,726,442.73 

Net amount raised by tax for 

maintenance and operation 1,349,219.47 1,634,632.96 2,139,651 .70 

Raised by tax for alteration not 

repairs 480,648.67 324,351.00 1,117,577.04 

Allowed by bonds for new build- 
ings and sites 3,172,000.00 2,472,100.00 17,701,442.70 

Estimated receipts Primary money 1 ,036,406 .00 1 , 144,724 . 00 1 ,472,410 . 00 

Other Credits (b) 93,000.00 35,000.00 43,500.00 

Total appropriation 10,438,874 . 07 9,859,675 . 96 31 ,201,024 . 17 

(a) Of this amount $67,000 was deducted and applied as a credit. 

(b) Raised by Board of Education. Balances from previous year $33,000. 
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School Buildings 

The number of school buildingt^ in use ur under construc- 
tion during 1920-21 was 205. Buildings under construction in- 
clude one high, two intermediate, and five elementary schools, 
leaving a net number of 197 buildings of various types in opera- 
tion during the school vcar. This is shown in Diagram 4 and 
Table VI. 



Diagram 4 
Table VI — Number of School Buildings by Years 

ijf N,.. No. St.. N.,. Ri'iiml I'orii.hlr 'it Niiuli- " Tvm- <)i"-n Total N... 



1806 


59a 




1 


4 




87a 




4 


4 


1919 


137b 


4 


Ilr 


2 


1920 


137rf 


.', 




■• tic 


1921 


144g 


71. 


i-jr 


2 V2 



a. liic1u<IcR two huildlngs also used as high dcpartniFiits, 

b. Includes Norvell. also used a^ an hU'rmwIiati; >chiml; M<inlcri'y anil 
Wabash used until May, 191!). and then sold. 

c. Incltides Cass Tech. High Annex as a seiiarate buildingi, 

d. Includes Keating and Cooper SehiKils. 

e. Includes Parental Home and EdgewiKid Sclicuil, 

f. Includes Southwestern High School, in course lA construction. 

g. Includes Custer. Balch, Brady. Noble and Admiral Winttrhaller 
Schools, in course of construction. 

h. Includes Barbour and Hutchins Intcrmediale Schools, in i-ourse o( con- 
struction. 
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Salaries of Teachers 

A survey of salary conditions throughout the country was 
made. Several of the more important findings are presented. 
The position of these teachers on the salary scale was ascer- 
tained^ and is presented by salary divisions in Table VH. 

Table Vila — Kindergarten Teachers 

The Detroit salaries are second only to Chicago in cities 
compared. The lower 25% are better paid than in other cities. 

First Thira 
Quartile Median Quartile 

Chicago 1475 1975 1975 

Detroit 1700 1700 1800 

Cleveland 1451 1607 1909 

St. Louis 900 1500 1500 

Philadelphia Average 888 

Table VI lb — Elementary Teachers 

d^ Detroit ranks second to Chicago in salaries paid elementary 
teachers. The lower 25% are better paid but the middle and 
upper group fall below slightly. 

First Third 
Quartile Median Quartile 

Chicago 1475 1975 1975 

Detroit 1700 1800 1800 

St. Louis 1500 1800 1800 

Cleveland 1443 1680 1936 

Philadelphia Average 1061 



Table Vile — Intermediate Teachers 

Cleveland, St. Louis and Detroit are practically even in this 
division. 

Kirst Third 
Quartile Median Quartile 

St. Louis 1900 2200 2400 

Detroit 1900 2100 2300 

Cleveland ' ISOO 2029 2174 

Philadelphia Average 1392 

Table VI Id — High School Teachers 

The lower 25% of Detroit high school teachers are very close 
to Cleveland and Chicago. In median salaries they are practically 
even with Chicago but the upper 25% fall below the other cities. 

hirst Thirl 
Qiiartilr Median Quart il* 

Cleveland 2177 2566 2992 

St. Louis 2400 2550 2850 

Chicago 21S:i 2350 2616 

Detroit 2000 23(M) 2450 

Philadelphia Average 1981 

'The Median (mid-point) or that point on the scale which divides the distribution ex. 
actly in half, having one half of the cases fall below and the other half above. 

The First Quartile, or 25 percentile, or that point on the scale below which ex- 
actly one-fourth of these cases fall, and above which three-fourths of the cases fall. 

The Third Quartile, or 75 percentile, or that point on the scale below which fall 
exactly three-fourths of the cases, and above which one-fourth of the cases fall. 
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Table Vile — Elementary Principals 

The differences here are largely those of building size. 
When the new building program is fully effective the Detroit 
salary groups will rise because the new additions to the school 
plant are generally large units. 

First Third 
Uuartilc Modian Quartilc 

Chicago 3700 4250 4250 

St. Louis 2950 4000 4000 

Detroit 3200 3*200 36(K) 

Cleveland 2641 2746 28.55 

Philadelphia Average 2605 

Table VI If — Intermediate Principals 

Detroit intermediate principals are best paid group. St. 
Louis includes only one case. 

FTm Third 
Quartilc Modian QuartiW* 

St. Louis 4100 4100 4100 

Detroit 3600 3950 4(KK) 

Cleveland 3225 3300 3470 

Philadelphia Average 1392 



Table VI Ig— High Principals 

Detroit and St. Louis top the list of cities compared in 
salaries of high school principals. New York is slightly higher 
than either. 

First Third 
Quartilc Median Quartile 

Detroit 5000 r)(KK) .5(K)0 

St. Louis 5000 5(KM) 5(KM) 

Chicago 4800 5(MK) 51(K) 

Cleveland 4200 44(K) 4rM) 

Philadelphia Average 4657 

Teacher Turnover 

The effects of the new salary schedule, together with indus- 
trial conditions, are reflected in the resignations of teachers. 

During 1919-20 before salary adjustments became effective, 
10% of the men and 10.4% of the women teachers left the service. 
In 1920-21 only 197 resigned, 4.3% being men and 4.9% women. 
This is below the general average of 5.6%. Of those who left 
the service, 74 gave no reason ; 55 were to be married ; 24 bettered, 
their positions; 14 moved from the city; 13 left on account 
health; 11 changed professions, and 7 retired on account of 

Of this total, 114 had three years or less experience. 
teache'r turnover is shown on the following page in Di 
Table VIII. 



L 
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Teacher Turnover 



Diatfram 5 
Table VIII — Resignation <^ TeachoY by Years 





R« 


gnations 






.\Tri:ti 




Percen 


of ResiK 


lation^ 


Y^r 


Men 


Wom^n 


Tmal 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Touil 


1914-15 


8 


111 


119 


233 


1896 


2135 


3.3 


5.9 


5.6 


19I5-lf 


9 


133 


142 


m^ 


2103 


2396 


3.1 


6.3 


5.9 


19l6-n 


12 


148 


160 


338 


2312 


2650 


3.5 


6.4 


6.0 


1917-li 






171 




2671 


3013 


10.3 


5.0 




1918-lt 


19 


125 


144 


4;« 


3130 


3563 


4.4 


4.0 


4.1 


191&-2( 


50 


338 


3S8 


49X 


32S2 


3750 


10.0 


10.4 


10.3 


1920-21 


21 


174 


197 


540 


3543 


4083 


4.3 


4.9 


4.8 



Types of School Organization 

The general character of the school organization!; tlid not 
change to any marked degree. They will not do so until the 
intermediate school program becomes fully operative. There 
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d. The changing of the functions of the supervisor of at- 
tendance from administrative to supervisory control. 

e. The development of the central office to consist of super- 
visor, two district attendance officers, and an officer for down 
town work, who will handle such cases referred to them by dis- 
trict principals as require legal or police action. 

3. The social and academic importance of attractive school 
interiors and pleasant exteriors with plenty of room for play- 
grounds, lawn, shrubs and flowers has been recognized, and 
divisions of Interior Design and Landscape Gardening organized 
within the Department of Architectural Engineering. 

PROGRESS 

The following abbreviated reports show changes and pro- 
gress made during the 1920-21 school year. 

Administration 

1. A detailed study of the present organization has been 
made with the purpose of developing an ultimate organization 
based upon the best experiences of Detroit and other cities and 
correcting present local inadequacies. 

2. The 1919-20 experiment in administrative control on the 
east side proved so successful that the district principal system 
was adopted as a general policy by the Board of Education and 
extended to the entire elementary division. 

3. A socialized curriculum was developed for intermediate 
schools and buildings designed to meet these needs. Two of 

^ these, the Barbour and the Hutchins, are in the process of con- 
struction. 

4. A new standard plan for elementary school buildings has 
" been adopted. This is discussed in detail in another section. 

5. The largest budget for new buildings and grounds ever 
granted to the Board of Education became available July 1, 1920, 
$17,750,588. The Common Council made further advances dur- 
ing the year because of price advances and other conditions of 
$3,379,664. making avail^e a total of $21,130,252. Of this 
amount $13,172,611 had l^n contracted for by June 30, 1921. 

6. Further developmgptsHi) cost accounting were made by 
the installation of a simple system whereby each teacher and 
principal apportion their monthly salaries by function and 
course of study. 
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7. Slight changes in the methods of checking requisitions, 
purchasing supplies and equipment, have been made enabling 
the Board of Education to pay claims and accounts promptly 
and to derive the benefit of cash discounts. 

8. The capacity of the Supply Department was increased to 
permit the storage of a year*s supply, and new delivery schedule 
devised that added greatly to the efficiency in delivering supplies. 

9. Research studies made and published as special bulletins 
include Age-Grade and Nationality Survey, Analysis of the 
1921-22 Budget, and a Preliminary Study of Standards of Growth 
in the Public Schools. 

10. The activities of the Psychological Clinic have been 
extended and group tests given to all children entering the IB 
grade, and the children of greatest retardation as shown by the 
Age-Grade Survey. Individual tests were given to (1) over age 
children with low group test scores, (2) backward children, (3) 
incorrigible children, and (4) children entering the school for 
the deaf. 

11. The rules and regulations governing janitors and engi- 
neers have been revised. 

12. A continuing tenure for teachers, replacing the annual 
contract, was adopted, with one year of probationary teaching re- 
quired before a continuing contract is granted. Teachers who 
remain on probation for two years are automatically dropped. 

13. The establishment of a Vocational Bureau was author- 
ized. This bureau will have charge of (1) vocational informa- 
tion, (2) vocational guidance, and (3) working permits. 

14. The attendance department w^as reorganized in accord- 
ance with the new policy and administrative control of the at- 
tendance officers was given to the district principals. The super- 
visor of attendance retained supervisory powers and control of 
the continuing census. \ 

15. The organization of Parent-Teacher Associations was 
actively encouraged. 

16. A salary survey of cities of comparative size was made 
and showed Detroit to rank third, generally, in schedule range. 

17. A landscape survey of all schools and grounds was 
ide last fall, cl^sttifyb^ them according to the stage of develop- 
in section V of this report. 
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18. In September, \\)20, there were 1!),414 chidren on half 
day sessions. At the end of May, \\)'i\, this number was reduced 
to 11,891, a decrease of 7/}23 pupils. The full effect of the 1920- 
21 building program will be felt in I'ebruary, J 922. 

19. Surveys of factories and stores were made listing jobs 
for the mentally and physically handicapped. 

20. All land and building property records were brought up 
to date on uniform small scale drawings. These show the exact 
location of buildings on land owned and will greatly facilitate 
the rapidity with which preliminary plans for necessary additions 
may be worked out. 

21. A department of educational expenditures was estab- 
lished. 

Supervision 

Health Education 

1. Leadership of children in setting up exercises and general 
responsibility increased and method for self-appraisal developed. 

2. Greater emphasis was placed on informal work and free 
play. 

3. Charts of posture tests of all graduating classes were 
made showing degree of improvement. 

4. Twenty-one demonstrations were held with an average 
of 350 children in each. 

5. A sportsmanship campaign was started. 

6. More than 7,000 boys and girls took part in the annual 
field day at Belle Isle. 

7. Natural dancing has been extended in the first eight 
grades. 

8. Skating and tennis were introduced as elementary school 
activities. 

9. Supervision of intermediate and high schools has been 
combined, resulting in better coordination. 

10. High schools were established as one working unit in 
athletics rather than as separate and individual schools. 

11. Investigations have been carried on to determine the 
ratio of illness between pupils in health education classes and 
those not so enrolled in intermediate and high schools. 

18. Scout activities have been definitely coordinated with 
fetennediatc school program. 



hp^ 
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13. Course of Study in Safety Education was introduced 
as part of the regular curriculum in all elementary schools. 

14. A system of following up accidents to pupils has been 
worked out in conjunction with the Police Department . 

15. Traffic surveys, showing the dangers children are sub- 
ject to, have been made by the pupils of several buildings and 
the results incorporated with their regular work on Safety Edu- 
cation. 

Language EducatioD 

"D 1- The work in English has been reorganized and each 

assistant supervisor now has charge of a particular phase of the 
subject. 

2. Teachers have received further training on the basis of 
the Trabue scale. As this training proceeds, results of tests will 
be more reliable. 

3. Experimental work in spelling has been carried on to 
formulate plans by which improvements in methods might be 
effected on the basis of (1) new conception of duties of teacher, 

(2) means of adjustment of work to individuals by individuals, 

(3) emphasis on general habits and methods of work. By this 
method of diagnosis and tabulations, every pupil has been able 
to determine his type of difficulty and to study more intelligently. 

4. Experiments in literary appreciation were made for the 
purpose of constructing a scale of appreciation. 

5. Experiments were made in silent reading to develop a 
scale to aid in determining levels of ability of pupils. 

6. Experiments have been carried on to formulate a scale 
for judging oral composition to determine an individual's points 
of strength and weakness in order that specific remedial training 
may be given. 

?. The Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting were used 
generally throughout the city for the first time. After two years 
of experimentation, first with a group of twenty-six teachers, 
then with forty-four schools, the results obtained with the use of 
the tests, were so much in advance of the old method, that it 
seemed advisable to use the new method in all the schools. 
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8. Last year an experiment in supervision was tried on the 
east side of the city. The principals were trained to observe the 
outstanding points in a writing lesson so they could supervise 
the work in their own building to the extent of determining 
which teachers were most in need of help. 

The supervisor and assistants visited only those schools 
where the principals made requests. The results from this type 
of supervision were greater than from those schools which were 
supervised in the old way. The new type of supervision used in 
all the schools this year was a factor in the gains made as well 
as the new method of instruction. 

9. A group of teachers are working upon a method of pro- 
cedure in writing for a B2 class. 

The writing is not taken as a special subject, but is a part 
of the spelling lesson. As soon as a child learned to spell a 
word, he was to teach himself to write it. The outstanding 
purpose of the procedure was to equip the child with a means of 
attacking a lesson as well as to learn to spell and write well. A 
small group of teachers worked with this method last term and 
the results showed a greater gain in spelling as well as writing. 
This group was compared with a group who were teaching the 
old type method of instruction. 

10. A film on handwriting, which gives the theory upon 
which the Practice Tests are based, and a second film, which 
shows the theory put into practice in a writing lesson has been 
made. A group of teachers are going to be trained through the 
use of this film. 

Mathematics and Science Education 

1^ 1. The Department of Arithmetic was organized under a 
supervisor and its relationship to other departments carefully 
worked out. 

2. Experiments on the project method basis were carried 
on in several schools with different grades. 

3. A Thrift week program was developed, reaching 30.000 
children. 

4. Regular standard tests given to children in elementary 
schools. These showed a definite increase of 12% for the first 

:Over the spring semester, 1980. 
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Social Sciences 

^^ 1. In addition to the general use of stereopticon slides in 
the elementary schools, moving pictures were shown weekly 
in 22 schools by the Visual Department. 

2. More than 1,500 collections were loaned by the Children's 
Museum to public schools and other educational institutions, a 
growth of 275%. 

3. Tentative plans and standard equipment for science 
rooms in elementary schools have been prepared by the geogra- 
phy department. 

Vocational Education 

1. Fifty-six per cent of the teachers in this department have 
been enrolled in extension courses by Teachers College and the 
University of Michigan. 

2. Production activities have been encouraged and devel- 
oped in the school shops. 

3. Equipment, layouts and various details of all shops and 
household arts rooms in platoon and intermediate schools have 
been standardized. 

4. Pupils in mechanical drawing classes have increased 
from 1,913 to 6,726 ; in manual training shop work from 2,857 to 
17,457; in domestic science classes from 10,168 to 10,570. 

5. Courses of study were tevised to meet the needs of in- 
termediate schools. 

6. A scale has been developed for free hand lettering. 

7. Toys and boy scout equipment were made in the manual 
training department. 

8. Bookbinding and book repair groups were organized in 
the fifth grade. 

9. Toys, garments and costumes for plays were made by 
domestic art classes for social agencies and for school work. 



Arts Education 

ART 

1. A new course of study in art for the grades and inter- 
mediate schools has been prepared. 

2. Posters were drawn for Better Speech week. Good 
Sportsmanship, and for the Health contest of the Board of 
Health. Easter cards were made for the Red Cross. 
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MUSIC 



1. Organization of song material, cantatas, operettas, pro- 
grams for auditorium and assembly singing stressed. 

2. Careful grading and grouping of first grade children re- 
sulted in better tone quality and in correction of more monotones. 

3. Tests were given on musical terms and recognition of 
melodies. 

4. New course of study is being constructed. This will 
aim to meet present day demands for more music from the stand- 
point of appreciation, correlation with other subjects, school 
assembly and community needs, with a continued study and at- 
tention to the technical problems involved. 

5. All orchestral instruments were taught at one school. 
High school orchestras in general have greatly improved in num- 
bers, interest and quality of work. 

6. Operas given by high schools include "Greek Slave," 
"Ruddigore," "Maid and the Middy," and the "Sorcerer." 

7. Community singing has been introduced into all high 
schools. 

Elementary Education 

1. The schools were divided into 14 districts, each in charge 
of a district principal, for more efifective administration. 

2. The district principals have been responsible for the ad- 
ministration of all material prepared by the supervisors, whose 
functions since February, 1920, have been purely supervisory 
in character. 

3. The IB pupils were classified into x, y, z groups upon 
the basis of mental tests given under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Special Education. 

4. A building survey made in September and January re- 
sulted in the elimination of 91 half day sessions and the placing of 

district boundary lines 

For the semester end- 
res, excluding special 
smedial measures were 
incipals. A tabulation 
showed that this had 
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6. The issuing of pupil's report cards was standardized and 
a uniform system of card marking established. 

7. The administrative control of attendance officers was 
assigned to the district principals and one officer attached to each 
district building. 

8. The weight, height, age, grade and nationality records 
were secured for each child in the elementary schools from which 
to develop standards of nutrition and growth. 

9. The clearing rooms for incorrigible children, established 
by the department of Special Education, were administered by 
the district principals . 

10. Certain forms and reports were standardized in the in- 
terests of greater uniformity and ease in handling. 

11. Organization of platoon schools has proceeded in ac- 
cordance with the program adopted by the Board of Education 
in 1919. A platoon school department in charge of a district 
principal was established to give direct attention to the organiza- 
tion and development of the platoon organization in new schools 
and to the transformation of established schools from the regular 
to the platoon type. 

13. Marked progress has been made during the year in the 
standardization of the platoon organization and program, and 
numerous research studies have been carried on bearing upon the 
instructional results, costs of instruction, costs of buildings, and 
per cent of failures in platoon schools as compared with a com- 
parable group of schools of the regular type. 

13. Ehiring the year three new schools, planned definitely 
to house the platoon organization, have been completed. These 
buildings are an exemplification of the latest thought in school 
architecture and represent a distinct advance because the pro- 
gram of the organization was first formulated and a building con- 
structed in which this program could function effectively. The 
total number of platoon schools in June, 1921, is 29. With the 
completion of the buildings and additions now under construc- 
tion the number will be 48 by February, 1922. 

14. The development of the curriculum of the platoon 
schools has progressed rapidly. The library as a co-operative 
undertaking on the part of the schools and the public library 
has been made a new unit in the elementary organization. The 
elementary courses formerly designated as art and manual train- 
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ing have been combined and placed in charge of the Manual Arts 
Department under the title of Applied Art. 

Special Education 

Fifteen clearing rooms were established to which incorrigible 
children were assigned while awaiting mental and physical ex- 
aminations before final disposition. 

Education of the Anemic 

1. One new two-room school was added. 

2. More attention was paid to co-operation with the home 
that the methods of rest and feeding might be carried over. 

3. Each entering child was X-rayed to show the existing 
physical condition. 

Education of the Blind 

1. The registration increased from 72 to 88. 

2. Spelling tests written in Braille by blind children along 
with the regular grade were given with good results. 

Education of die Crippled 

1. The development of the clinic for physical therapeutics 
permitted the regular treatment of 25 cases where correction was 
possible. 

2. The enlargement of the school plant by addition of class 
rooms, auditorium, gymnasium and roof play courts, doubled 
the capacity. 

Correction of Defective Speech 

1. The registration increased from 1,267 to 1,433; teachers 
from 13 to 18, and centers from 33 to 46. 

2. Corrections made amounted to 215. 

3. Experimentation in diet was made and the conclusion 
reached was that the type of food eaten had a tendency to in- 
crease lack of emotional control. The diet deficiencies were in 
milk, cocoa and vegetables. 

4. Individual graphs showing speech improvement were 
made in September and improvement tabulated every two 
months. 

5. Gray's Oral Reading Tests were used to determine how 
far a pupil could read without speech trouble. 
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Education of the Deaf 

1. A scale, based upon experimentation, to determine the 
degrees of hearing was developed. This survey covered two 
points (a) the measurement of the degree of hearing, (b) the 
reaction to training of residual hearing. The following classifi- 
cations were used: (1) Totally deaf; (2) conscious of sound 
but cannot imitate; (3) imitative sound perception; (4) imita- 
tive speech; (5) hard of hearing, and (6) apparent normal hear- 
ing but no speech. 

2. By daily systematic exercises consisting of simple vowel 
sounds, words, and eventually short sentences spoken in the ear, 
pupils may pass from groups three to four or five. 

Education of Subnormal Children 

1. Courses of study for subnormal children are in the pro- 
cess of development. 

2. The policy of centralizing Special H classes was started 
with a boy's center at the Norvell. 

3. Studies in standard equipment and room space were 
made for each type of class. 

Special Preparatory Classes 

1. Registration in these classes was 545. 

2. Border line cases in these groups were classified as 
Special Preparatory B type. 

Special Advanced Classes 

1. Three centers with a registration of 211 have been in 
operation. 

2. The selection of children to be tested for these groups is 
made from the accelerated 6A pupils as shown by the Age-Grade 
study, 62 of 500 qualifying. 

Classes for Incorrigibles 

1. The room spirit has improved and discipline made less 
difficult. 

2. The academic progress of this room has been slightly 
better. 

3. Truancy has been reduced. 

Evening Schools and Americanization Classes 

1. Classes were located as follows: In ten high schools, 
six to eight elementary schools, three settlement houses and com- 
munity centers, four industrial concerns, and one prison. 
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S fa tfre demiHr^ir^ Sepamoia^ jcvis^fj one si^ca $r»w$ 
were sCacetf ■n thi* lepartiieri-s^ piaa. rte tiKnAni^ cc Ea^fefl: 

inec&io^ an--: *7 *=p«rT»>:n ,c zhe^r cias* n.t.-m mv-rt a r^^'ts:^'*; 
ftc M2G Tia:er-aZ wa^ b-epi:; »Tcr rfK las ■:: o,'c>,'rE=t^ stiWtrAl 



[. The rnterraediate <chT,>ji prv^^ran; i~ avl'.>t>W\i a \-iear ajpv^ 
baA htxa carried forvrard as rapfiiEy af po?^ibl«. A cumculum 
anfl a working or^anizattoa have S«cn pbnnexl. 

2. Two bQildingi which wt[I t*e «nexc*IW in th*ir v-vun- 
pletcncAi are anrfer constnictic^. 

3. Hans tor three additional buiMiag^ ar« 
dn-Mruction of ihe^e only awaits the a<:quTsiti< 
thr'^iogh condemnation proceedings. 

-1. An appropriation for an additional intei 
is included ia the 1921-22 budget and its erectr 
vided for immediately. 

5. A superA'isor of intermediate sch«xils has 
who will be responsible for all matters of detail 
ment of these new schools. 



r 
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G. Three of the four intermediate schools already in exist- 
ence have been reorg:anized on the basis of the program planned 
for the new schools. 

High Schoob 

1, During the year the plans for the new Southwestern 
high school were completed and the erection of the building 
started. This school will be organized on lines approximating 
those of the intermediate school with emphasis on the health 
program and the continuous use of the auditorium. The "home 
room' plan of organization will replace the "house plan" in vogue 
in the other cosmopolitan high schools. 

•i. Plans for the new high school to be erected on LaSalle 
Garden site, funds for which were secured a year ago, are still 
in preparation. The erection of this building awaits the ultimate 
plans for a complete educational center on this site including in 
addition to the high school, an intermediate school, an elementary 
school, college buildings, and possibly a library. 

3, No marked progress in reorganization of the high schools 
has been made during the year, although several committees have 
produced revised outlines and syllabi on several subjects. 

Technical Education 

1. The contracts for the completion of the new Cass tech- 
nical school were let. 

2. The courses in Auto Mechanics have been strengthened 
by the completion of the starting and ignition, chassis and trans- 
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8. Instruction in the use of calculating, bookkeeping ma- 
chines and the Ediphone has been added to the curriculum. 

9. The evening classes in commerce cared for 900 students, 
with large classes in salesmanship, commercial law, advanced 
accounting and calculating machines. 

Vocational Education 

1. Compulsory continuation schools for employed minors 
were established in the Detroit public schools in September, 1917, 
in accordance with Act 285 of the Public Acts of 1909 as amend- 
ed by Act 255 of the Public Acts of 1915, and Act 280 of the 
Public Acts of 1917, Sections 9, 10, 11. 

2. The average membership in compulsory continuation 
has been : 

1917-18 1,115 

1918-19 1,249 

1919-20 1,100 

1920-21 1,565 

3. The James Law, providing for attendance of employed 
minors up to 18 years of age became partially effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1920. The average membership under this law has been 
as follows: Sept.. 139; Oct., 309; Nov., 467; Dec, 603; Jan., 731 ; 
Feb.. 868; March, 1,024; April, 1,116; May, 1,191; June, 1264. 

4. Rehabilitation classes for soldiers have been conducted 
with 645 in registration. 

5. Vocational classes, under the Smith-Hughes law. have 
been held in all of the evening high schools. 

Detroit Teachers College 

1. A large number of new students were secured, where a 
very much smaller entering class was expected. 

2. The standards of scholarship and work were raised by 
organizing definite courses of study with reduced elcctii 
putting into effect a more definite marking system, and 
several new courses, measurement, administration, etc 

3. Emphasis in instruction upon socialized and 
work was increased. Developed trips and excursions 
indostrial plants, social agencies, and educational 
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High School Publications 
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PART III— STATISTICAL STUDIES 

Unifonn Child Accounting Terminology ^^ 

At the April meeting of the Inter-City Conference, composed 
of superintendents of nine of the larger cities, child accounting 
terminology was standardized as the first step toward keeping 
of uniform and comparable educational records in the larger 
cities. This movement will gradually extend to the smaller cities 
and will eventually result in standard records and universal 
transfers throughout the country. 

The striking change is in the matter of eliminating tem- 
porary lefts, in order to secure a true attendance curve. St. Louis, 
New York and Detroit were the pioneer cities in this move- 
ment. The State of New Jersey has been operating under sim- 
ilar rules for a number of years. Chicago and Cleveland have 
been contemplating the change for some time and the other 
cities in the conference are ready to change. 

This action eliminates one of the weakest points in educa- 
tional records, the development of a false attendance curve by 
eliminating absent children from membership. The newer 
method will give a true curve and make research into causes of 
absence possible. 

Regittratkni or EnroUment 

Registration or enrollment shall designate the first entry of 
a child in the public school system during the current semester, 
term or quarter, and shall be recorded at the first session the 
child is in school. Registration is an increasing number which 
cannot be diminished. 

Recdved By Transfer 

Pupils may be received by transfer from schools within the 
city, (or if a county, state or other unit of organization exists, 
from schools within the territory.) These shall not be added to 
registration. 

Transfers and Losses (Lefts) 

This item shall include transfers and losses to other educa- 
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A. pupil is to be considered as a member of a school 
until he is known to have been permanently discharged by 
reason of death, removal from the district, or been dis- 
charged as a result of having fulfilled the requirements of 
the compulsory education laws. It is understood there shall 
be no temporary withdrawals. 

Membership 

(Enrollment at date, Number Belonging or School Register) 
Membership shall be registration or enrollment plus receipts 
by transfers minus transfers and losses (lefts). 

Total Enrollment Or Original Regutrations 

Total enrollment shall include every pupil who has been in 
attendance at any time during the year, counted only in and for 
the school of original registration. 

Average Membership 

(Average Number Belonging or Average Daily Register) 
Average membership shall be the aggregate of the daily 
membership for the term, semester, quarter or other period divid- 
ed by the actual number of days school was in session. 

Average Daily Attendance 

Shall be the aggregate of the daily attendance for the 
semester, term, quarter, or other period divided by the actual 
number of days school was in session. 

Percent of Attendance 

This item shall be secured by dividing average attendance by 
average membership. 

Student Hours 

A student hour may be defined as a pupil instructed for sixty 
minutes. It may be secured in the following manner: daily 
attendance times length of instruction period in clock hours. 

Per Pupil CosU 

Pupil costs shall be determined upon three bases: (1) aver- 
age membership; (2) average daily attendance; (3) in terms of 
student hours. 

It is understood that the practice of computing costs 
upon total enrollment or registration is to be discouraged 
for the reason that this figure included pupils vrho may have 
been in attendance a very short time during the term or 
semester. Such computations are, therefore, fallacious and 
misleading. It is furtfier recommended that costs be reck- 
oned on average daily attendance, and in terms of stu- 

vfl^BHvw SM^SWHB ^V B ^MAB^^^^K vsMHIHiB M^^^MUBW^^B^S ^^BBBBlFe 
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MEMBERSHIP AND PERCENT OF AT- 
TENDANCE 

1919-20 and 1920-21 

Kindergarten 

The membership peak is again reached at the end of the first 
semester. June differs in membership from September by l,114i 
as against 1,740 the year before. 

Attendance during the second semester is considerably 
higher than during 1919-30. The highest attendance is in Sep- 
tember, the lowest in January, a difference of l\.lfo. 



Diagram 7 
Table Xtl — Kindergarten Membership and Attendance 

1919-20 
Month McmbiTship Attend a 



September 10,370 

October 10,760 

November 11,197 

December 11.185 

January 11,478 

Februar>- 6,fl62 

March 7,722 

April 8,725 

May 8,891 

June 8,630 



88.9 


10,697 


89.8 


85,8 


11,354 


85.7 


83.7 


11,447 


81.4 


79.1 


11,553 


79.2 


76.7 




78,7 


78.5 


7,944 


84.1 


76.5 


8.953 


- 80.7 


72.3 


9,639 


79.1 


70,7 


9,841 


79,8 


73,9 


9.5S3 


78..6 
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First Grade 



The membership curve follows the previous year's closely 
with an increase of l.H'l at the beginning of the school year. 

Attendance shows a marked increase, especially in the 
second semester. The difference between the highest and lowest 
per cent of attendance this year is G.5%, as compared with 9.1% 
last vear. 



Diagram 8 



Tabla XIII- 


-First Grade Membership 


and Attendance 


Monlh 


McmlMrahip 


Plt«nl 


1920-ai ^ 


September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


18,270 

18,636 

18,905 

18,888 

18,555 

17.663 

18.242 


92.7 
89.5 
88.1 
86.4 
84.1 
85.2 
84.1 
83.6 
84.7 
84.1 


19,371 92.7 
19,956 90.7 
20,002 88.5 
19,746 87.8 
19,658 87.5 
19,431 89.6 
19,704 87.3 


5^;.;;:;:::::: 

June 


18,101 

17,446 


19,525 88.8 
19,153 86.2 
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Second Gfade 

In this grade tlie peak of the membership is reached at the 
beginning of the second semester, the largest difference over last 
year being 1,219 at the end of June. 

Attendance is somewhat lower at the end of September, 
but higher throughout all other months. The variation is from 
94.1% to !I0.27, , a difference of 3.0% as compared with 7.3% 
last year. 



Diagram 9 



Table XIV— Second Grade Membership and Attendance 



Mon 



Sepli'tnber 12,54.t 

October 12,60:; 

November I2,7(3() 

DecemUT 12,728 

January 12,751 

Fehriiar>- 13,364 

March i;t,4«!l 

April 13.317 

May Vi.Oai 

June 12,KI4 



91,R 
iW.5 
90.1 
88.2 
S8.9 



13.687 


94.1 


I3,6G0 


92,5 


13,730 


91.2 


13,726 


90.6 


13,775 


dO-H 


14,342 


92.1 


14,296 


91. 


14,244 


90.3 


14.127 


90.3 


14,033 


90.2 
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Third Grade 

Tlic mcmluTnlii)) nt tlic cinl o( tliin ycnr in 'Mi liiglicr than 
At the lirKiiiniiiK. 

Atlcititiitu'c nluiwn n (litTcrciu'e of li% hptween September 
mill Mny. Ilic cxlrctiics in per cent <>( atH-iidnni-c. 
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Fifth Grade 

The membership in this grade is the only one showing a 
decrease over the previous year, a difference of 707 at the begin- 
ning and 125 at the end of the school year. 

Attendance, with the exception of September, is above that 
of 1913-20. 



Diagram 12 



Table XVII— Fifth Grade Membership and Attendance 







1M0-- 












Monlh 








September 


10,407 94.8 


9,610 


94,4 


October 


10,391 92.3 


9,620 


93.2 




10,521 91.3 


9,73li 


92.4 




10,558 01.3 


9,692 


92.1 


January 

February 


10,436 89.9 




1)2.1 


10,318 91.3 


10,096 


93.8 




10.360 00,6 






ApriJ 


10,210 90.2 


9.883 




nC 


10.080 90.3 


9,768 


S2,5 


June 


9,912 90.2 
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Sixth Grade 

Membership shows a parallel gain throughout all months of 
the year. 

The curve for attendance is smoother than last year's, with a 
distinct rally at the beginning of the second semester. 



Diagram 13 



Table'XVlII^Sixth Grade Membership and Attendance 























Monlh 


Meml^nliip 


M tendance 


Mcmbenhlp i 


ttcndance 




8,830 


95. 


9,470 


94.2 


October 


S,92a 


93,2 


9,467 


93.6 




8,89S 


91.6 


9.564 


93. 




S,833 


91.6 


9,47fi 


92.5 


January 


8,823 


90.9 


9,493 


92.5 


Februarj' 


'J,279 


91.8 






March 


9,22-2 


91.2 


9,492 


94. 


^.■:::::::;::: 


9,2:« 


91. 


9,452 


92.9 


9,077 


91.2 


9.326 


92.9 


June 


8.909 


90.2 


9,295 


92.8 
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Seventh Grade 

Membership follows largely last year's curve. 
Attendance is consistently higher than during liH9-20, ex- 
cept during September. 



Diagram 14 



Table XIX— Seventh Grade Memberthip and Attendance 
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Eighth Grade 

Membership shows a larger increase in the second semester 
than in the first. The difference at the opening of this year and 
last year is 181 and at the close 759, 

September has the best, March the poorest attendance. 



Diagram 15 



TabU XX — Eighth Grada Mnnbership and Attendance 
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Ninth Grade 

Membership takes a decided increase at the beginning of 
the second semester, 1,36? as compared with 449 last year. This 
can he contributed to imemployment. 

Attendance gains especially during P'obruary to June over 
the previous year. 



Diagram 16 



Table XXI — Ninth Grade Membership and Attendance 



Mfmbe 



September 5,353 

October 6,367 

November 5,212 

December 5,21.1 

January 5,151 

February 5.600 

March 5,fl09 

April 6.425 

May 5,22B 

June 3,074 



91.9 


5,823 


91.4 


5.736 


91.9 


7,103 


91.1 


7.011 


90.4 


6.857 


90.3 


6.717 


90.4 


6.594 
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Tenth Grade 

The membership curve follows last year's closely, ending 
with an increase of 504 or 16.6% in June. 

Attendance shows a variation of 2A% between the best and 
poorest months. 



Diagram 17 



T^I«XXn — Tenth Grade Membership and Attendance 



Men 



September 2,973 

October 2,987 

No\-ember 2,927 

December 2,906 

January.. 2,845 

Februar\- 3,284 

March .'. 3,268 

April 3,192 

May 3,088 

June 3,040 



3,473 


92.8 


3,348 


93.4 


3,418 


93. 


3,374 


92.6 


3,751 


94.9 


3,754 


93.4 


3.005 


93.3 


3,596 




3.544 


92.5 
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Eleventh Grade 



The membershii) curve of this graOe resembles that of the 
ninth grade closely. 

Attendance between the corresponding months of both 
semesters was practically alike. 



Diagram 18 



Table XXIIl — Eleventh Grade Memberehip end Attendance 
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Twelfth Grade 

The membership peak is reached in May. There is a notice- 
able difference between the two years in the (iecided drop in 
June, 1921. 

Attendance follows closely the 95% line. 



Diagram 19 



Table XXIV— Twelfth Grade Membership and Attendance 



September 


1,335 


95-3 




1,346 


94.1 




1,323 


94.2 


December 


1,314 


93.9 


January 

February 


1.317 




1,526 


92.5 


March 


1,521 


92.5 








iC;.:::::::::;;: 


1,503 


93.1 


June 


1,501 


93.2 



1,542 


95.2 


1,536 


94.8 


1..WI 


94.5 


1,.^16 


94.4 


1,476 


94.4 


1,784 


96, 


1,777 


95.1 


1,762 


94.6 


1.789 


94.9 


1,688 


94.1 
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Continuation Classes 



Both Junior and Senior Continuation Classes showed a large 
gain ill membership over 1919-20. 



Diagram 20 



Tablfl XXV— Continuation ClasM* M*mb«nhip 
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Tdble XXVI— College UniU 

A— DETROIT TEACHERS COLLEGE 









1B20-21 




Msmbe 




Momber- P^.ffM 










September 


316 


98,7 


402 95.0 


October 




98. 8 


40.'> 96 




;j3o 


97.6 


391 96,0 




343 


97-2 


394 96.0 


, anuarj' 


326 


96 3 


386 96.0 


329 


97.2 


412 94 


March 


3:» 


90 9 


404 95.0 


April 


313 


969 


411 96.0 





B— DETROIT JUNIOR COLLEGE 




septeniber. , . . . 

October 

November 


476 

494 

469 


97.3 
93,2 
93.9 
94.9 
95 2 
97.2 
97,7 
97 3 
97,7 
97 7 


629 
675 
656 
625 
618 
807 
802 
759 
740 
733 


99.0 
98.0 
98.0 


January 

February 

March 


437 

.■>52 

536 


99.0 
98.0 
98.0 


£.;;;,,:;: 


488 


97,0 
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Entire System 

Contrary to 1919-20 the peak load for 1920-21 is reached in 
the second semester, in April, due largely to unemployment 
of students in the higher grades who ordinarily go into industrial 
life. There is no marked slump during the winter months. 

Attendance shows a healthy increase throughout the year. 
Better weather conditions, particularly during the second se- 
mester account for this. 



Diagram 20a 
TabU XI — MAmbenhip and Attandanca 



48 
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School Registration 



1920-21 



Table XXVII— Day Schools 



(»rades 



Registration by Grades 1910-20 Registration by Grades 1020-21 
Boys Girls Totals Boys Girls Totals 



8,214 


16,618 


8,879 


8,776 


17,655 


10,566 


22,026 


12,220 


11,351 


23,571 


7,238 


14,789 


7,871 


7,397 


15.268 


6,561 


13,234 


6,802 


6,669 


13,471 


6,238 


12,569 


6,146 


6,231 


12,377 


5,951 


11,971 


5,429 


5,356 


10,785 


4,985 


10,022 


5,279 


5,350 


10,629 



Kindergarten 8,404 

1st 11,460 

2nd 7,551 

3rd 6,673 

4th 6,331 

5th 6,020 

6th 5,037 

Total Elementary 43,072 41,539 84,611 43,747 42,354 86,101 

7th 4,924 4,670 9,594 4,514 4,669 9.183 

8th 3,338 3.629 6,967 3,416 3,540 6,956 

9th 3,670 3,435 7,105 3,185 3,208 6,393 

Total Intermediate 11,932 11,734 23,666 11,115 11,417 22,532 

10th 1,600 

Uth 1,056 

12th 693 

Total High 3,349 

Americanization 

Special A 863 

Special B 464 

Special Preparatory 431 

Special Advanced 

Ungraded 400 

Open Air 140 

Classes for Blind 33 

Classes for Crippled 97 

Classes for Deaf 88 

Total Special Classes 2,516 

Voc. Classes — Boys 98 

Voc. Classes — Soldiers 



1,707 


3,307 


1,939 


1,823 


3,762 


1,023 


2,079 


1,174 


1,147 


2.321 


720 


1,413 


807 


800 


1,607 


3,450 


6,799 


3,920 


3,770 


7.690 


• •■••• 




108 


69 


177 


321 


1,184 


749 


284 


1,033 


201 


665 


473 


190 


663 


500 


931 


340 


339 


679 






160 


135 


'295 


10 


410 


378 




378 


138 


278 


165 


153 


318 


28 


61 


38 


36 


74 


67 


164 


79 


74 


153 


64 


152 


91 


72 


163 


1,329 


3,845 


2,581 


1,352 


3,9:w 




98 


256 




256 




....... 


481 


22 


503 


1,461 


2,720 


1,315 


1,589 


2,904 


• ■•••■ 




278 


352 


630 


1.461 


2,720 


1,593 


1,941 


3.534 


164 


608 


579 


•205 


784 


428 


433 


12 


455 


467 


4 


148 


166 


5 


171 


596 


1,189 


757 


665 


1,422 


35 


58 


32 


19 


51 



Continuation — Jr 1,259 

Continuation — Sr. (a) 

Total Continuation 1,259 

Junior College 444 

Detroit Teachers College. ... 5 

College of Med. & Surg 144 

Total Colleges 593 

Post Graduates 23 

Grand Total 71,246 68,358 139,604 73,361 70,316 143,677 

(a) carried on the evening school report (1919-20) . 
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Tabl^ XXIX — Summer Schools, 1920 



Registration Memb. Average 

Boys Girls Total at Close Memb. 

Elementary 3,463 3,511 6,974 5,670 6,103.3 

High 698 557 1,255 1,026 1,052.9 

Colleges 191 475 666 644 647.1 

Special Units 703 590 1 ,293 944 1 .090 . 9 

Grand Total 5,055 5,133 10,188 8,284 8,894.1 



Average Percent 
Attend, of Attend 



5,778.7 

987.7 

621.3 

1,028.8 

8,416.5 



94.7 
93.8 
96.0 
94.3 
94.6 



Table XXX — Classification of Summer Students 



<n 



z 



c 
.2 

Number Repeating Number Taking g 

Schools Work New Work -5.2 

Boys Girls Boys Girls HQ^ 

Bishop 21 18 296 307 642 

Burton 2 28 40 

Ellis 12 17 155 147 409 

Franklin 42 42 142 166 392 

Cass. Technical. . . 24 1 192 14 231 

Central Data Incomplete 1,974 

Eastern 54 48 263 250 807 

Nordstrum 54 40 193 209 623 

Northern 36 44 356 342 984 

Northwestern.... 103 98 179 196 761 

Southeastern 78 45 183 184 539 

Lincoln 20 20 319 368 849 

Longfellow 5 4 86 82 177 

Total 449 379 2,364 2,293 8,429 



Percent of 
Repeaters 
Promoted 


Percent of Pu 
Taking New 
Work Promot 


Total 

Percent 

Promoted 


87. 


63.4 


64.8 


50. 


100. 


96.6 


72.4 


90.7 


89.1 


50. 


71.1 


66.5 


78. 


84. 


83.6 


88.3 


84.1 


76.1 


73. 


79. 


78. 


82.9 


82.1 


82.4 


78.7 


78.8 


78.7 


87.6 


72. 


77.4 


94.3 


78.2 


82.2 


75. 


69.6 


69.9 


77.7 


81.6 


81.3 



76.5 79.6 



78.9 



Table XXXI— High Schools, 1920-21 



Schools -J e| e| il «l ^IC ^J> Graduates 
^& ^S i< ^< in IcSl £l§ Boys Girl. 

Cass 1,347 1,437.4 1,295.9 90.15 1,544 99 14.5 92 7 

Central 1,958 1,843.6 1,720.0 93.30 1,864 103 17.9 130 142 

Eastern 1,840 1,822.4 1,725.0 94.65 1,872 81 22.5 114 119 

Nordstrum... 787 782.3 743.5 95.04 802 41 19.1 31 31 

Northeastern.. 1,448 1,430.0 1,308.8 91.52 1,519 72 19.8 27 35 

Northern 2,198 1,986.7 1,861.5 93.69 2,003 105 18.9 142 146 

Northwestern. 2.816 2,758.6 2,499.7 90.61 2.808 128 21.5 114 172 

Southeastern.. 1,438 1,441.2 1.350.9 93.73 1,521 68 21.2 24 44 

Western 1,057 1,034.2 968.8 93.67 977 56 18.5 55 67 

Wilkins 732 699.6 622.6 88.99 661 29 24.1 6 91 

Total 15.62116.236.0 14,096.7 92.62 15.671 782 19.3 735 854 
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Safe Living 



Diagram 22 



Diagram 'i'i shows graphically the numher of accidents by 
type to school children for the last six school years. In spite 
of the large increase in automobile registration, the number of 
fatalities did not exceed those of 1919-20. Serious accidents 
showed an increase of 10, and minor accidents, lfi2. This large 
increase in the number of minor accidents is due somewhat to 

by 
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Accidents by Years 
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Diagram 23 



The accident curve bv months for the last three vears 
shows a larger number of accidents during the winter months 
of 19*1^0-21, due largely to the fact that the moderate weather 
did not result in a decrease of automobile driving during this 
period. The curve jumps sharply after April and in June passed 
above the 1918-19 mark. 
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Retardation by Grades 




Diagram 24 
Table XXXIII— Thre* or More Year Retardation by Grades 
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Acceleration by Gradea 




Diagram 25 
Table XXXIV — Three or More Year Acceleration by Grades 
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Table XXXV 


-Length of School Year 




V™r 




Numb« 


Day. 


Y™r 




Number Day* 


1899-1900. 






.194 


1910-1911, 




191 


190f 


1901. 
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mil 


1902, 
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PART IV— ORGANIZATION ^^ 



L General Organization 1920-21 

The Board of Education of the City of Detroit owes its 
existence and authority to the acts of the state legislature of 
1842 as amended in 1869, as amended in March, 18T3, March, 
1881, June, 1883, and November, 1916. 

The act of 1869 provided that an inspector be elected from 
each ward by the people of that ward and this resulted in a 
17 member board and later, as new wards were created, in a 
21 man board. This portion of the Detroit act was amended 
at the election of November 7, 1916, when the people of Detroit 
adopted the enactment of the 1913 legislature relative to the 
creation of a Board of Education consisting of T members. The 
main changes by this enactment were: 

1. Creation of 7 instead of 21 man board. 

2. Election of inspectors at large instead of by wards. 

3. Elected for a term of six instead of four years. 

4. Election by non-partisan ballot. 

The Board of Education of the City of Detroit is a cor- 
poration brought into existence by the state and endowed with 
legislative powers subject to the limitations of the acts under 
which it operates. 

By law it observes certain relationships with other city 
departments. These are as follows: 

1. The treasurer of the citv of Detroit is the treasurer of 
the Board of Education. 

2. The mavor has the authoritv to veto anv act of the 
Board of Education wherebv anv liabilitv or debt mav be ere- 
ated, or originating the disposal or expenditure of property or 
money. 

This veto power is suspensive and may be overridden by a 
two-thirds vote of the Board of Education. 

3. The mayor and the common council pass upon and 
decide the amount of money to be appropriated on the basis of 
the annual budget requests. 
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4. In case of vacancies occurring in the membership of the 
Board of Education, the mayor is authorized to fill such vacan- 
cies. Such nominee holds office until his successor is elected, 
which is done at the next regular election for members of the 
board. 

5. The mayor, controller, treasurer and recorder are ex- 
officio members of the board. They have a right to a seat at 
all meetings for purposes of deliberation, but possess no vote. 

6. The Recorder's Court has jurisdiction of all suits where- 
in the child may be a party, and of all prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the by-laws and ordinances of the Board of Education. 

7. The corporation counsel assigns a member of his staff 
to act as legal advisor. 

8. The Department of Buildings and Safety Engineering 
must pass upon all building and engineering plans. 

9. The Fire Department is responsible for the inspection 
of buildings for fire hazards. 

In addition the Board of Education has established co-op- 
erative relationships with other city departments. These are: 

1. The Department of Health. 

This relationship provides for medical and dental inspection 
of children. 

2. The Juvenile Court. 

This court assigns children to the Parental School. 

3. The Police Department. 

Transportation of crippled children to and from school. 
Co-operation between Bureau of Public Safety and Safe Living 
instruction in the schools. 

4. Recreation Commission. 

This commission operates the school playgrounds and has 
charge of community center work in the schools. 

5. City Plan Commission. 

Co-operative studies in the preparation of building pro- 
grams. 

6. City Engineer. 
Co-operative studies in the preparation of building program. 

7« Department of Parks and Boulevards. 
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Co-operates in securing shrubs and trees -for landscaping 
purposes. Furnishes material for nature study to teachers. 

8. Department of Public Lighting. 
Furnishes light to the school plant. 

9. Welfare Commission. 

10. Arts Commission. 

Established Children's Museum to allow wider use of exhib- 
its by schools. 

11. Department of Public Works. 

Assists in making schools on outskirts easy of access and 
safe from sanitary standpoint. 

The duties of the Board of Education may be divided in 
three groups: 

1. Legislative. 

2. Administrative. 

3. Financial. 

1. Legislative 

In general its legislative powers may be defined as the 
authority to make by-laws and ordinances relative to: 

1. The taking of the school census. 

2. The visitation of schools. 

3. The length of the school year. 

4. The examination and employment of teachers, their 
powers and duties. 

5. The regulation of schools and the use of books. 

6. The appointment of necessary officers, and prescribing 
their duties and powers, 

7. Anything whatever that may advance the interests of 
education, the good government and prosperity of thp 
free schools in Detroit, and the welfare of the public 
concerning the same. 

2. Administrative 

The administrative powers of the board may be defined as 
the operation and maintenance of the public schools and the 
public library and the appointment and supervision of essential 
officers for this purpose. 

The appointive officers specifically named by state 
(1) the superintendent of schools, whose term ol 
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years, and {3)_the secretary, who shall hold his office during 
the pleasure of the board. 

The present by-laws provide for two other appointive 
offices, those of business manager and assistant secretary. The 
business manager is also secretary. These officers, the business 
manager, and assistant secretary, are elected by the Board ot 
Education, but are responsible to the superintendent of schools. 
The superintendent of schools is responsible to the Board of 
Education for the instruction, operation and maintenance of the 
school plant. 

In accordance with the authority granted under the acts 
of 1871 and IHSI the Hoard of lulucatton lia.-i delegated the ad- 
ministration of the public library to a commission of six mem- 
bers, one member of which is elected each year. The president 
of the Hoard of Education is an ex-officio member of this coni- 



3. Financial 

The financial powers of the B()ard of [Education are more 
circumscribed than is the general practice. In most of the large 
cities, in the majority of smaller ones and in rural districts the 
Board of r.ducatinn ut Board of Trustees pos.sess the authority 
to spread its own taxes on the rolls, within limits set by the 
state legislature. The Detroit Board of Education must submit 
its requests for money to the mayor and the Common Council. 
Its expenditures are subject to the mayor's suspensive veto. 

These relationships are shown in Chart I. 
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IL Educational Organization 

The present educational organization is an evolutionary 
growth. 

The superintendent is the responsible officer and his edu- 
cational administrative staff is divided into three definite layers 
or groups each responsible directly to the superintendent. These 
groups comprise: 

1. Assistant Superintendents 

2. Directors 

3. Assistant Directors and Administrative Supervisors 

Superintendent 

The superintendent personally administrates the following 
activities: 

1. Medical College 

2. Junior College 

3. Payroll Department 

4. Administrative Library 

Deputy Superintendent 

The deputy superintendent administrates directly the ele- 
mentary platoon schools, intermediate schools, high schools, high 
school auditor, continuation classes and the vocational bureau. 

Assistant Superintendents 

There are two assistant superintendents. One has charge 
of: 

1. Administration of Elementary Schools 

2. Building Program 

3. Architectural Engineering 

4. Administrative Research 

The second has charge of: 

1. The selection of teachers 

2. The assignment and transferring of teachers 

3. The inspection of new teachers 

4. Text books 
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Directors 

There are four directors. One has charge of: 

1. Instruction (Supervision) 

2. Teachers Training (Teachers College) 

3. Instructional Research (Measurement) 

The second unit is Statistics and Reference, or the begin- 
nings of the Department of Records and Child Accounting. 
This department also includes publications, financial and admin- 
istrative research and preparation of the budget. 

The third department is Educational Expenditures, includ- 
ing personal service, furniture and equipment, books and sup- 
plies. 

The fourth department is Special Education, including the 
Psychological Clinic and nine divisions of classes for exceptional 
children. 

Assistant Director and Supervisors 

The assistant director has charge of secondary research and 
the administration of the evening high schools. He is also 
responsible to the deputy superintendent and one of the assist- 
ant superintendents. 

A high school principal becomes supervisor of the summer 
schools. This relationship exists for only two months each year. 

A third supervisor has charge of Americanization work in 
all of its phases. 

The fourth supervisor has administrative control of the con- 
tinuous school census and has supervisory control of the attend- 
ance officers who are responsible to the district, intermediate 
and high school principals. He handles all referred cases and 
carries them into court. 

This organization follows in Chart II. 
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III. Organization of the Business Department 

The business manager is chosen by the Board of Education 
but is directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. He 
has a secondary function, however, as secretary of the Board 
of Education, and, as such, is responsible to the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

His assistant is also assistant secretary of the Board of 
Education. 

There are five sub-departments within this organization. 
These comprise (1) Accounting, (2) Purchasing, Storage and 
Distribution, (3) Stenographers and Records, (4) Supervising 
Engineer and (5) Supervisor of Properties. Under this arrange- 
ment the maintenance of buildings and grounds is divided 
between two departments, the mechanical work falling to the 
supervising engineer. 

The Accounting Department does not control internal ac- 
counting activities in the schools or the payroll department. It 
deals with strictly bookkeeping and accounting activities. 

This is shown in Chart HI. 
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IV. Elementary Education Oi^ianization 



The elementary schools are organized in 14 districts under 
the administrative control of an assistant superintendent. Each 
of these districts is in charge of a district principal who, in 
addition to being responsible for the administration of the 
schools under his charge, is attached directly to one of the schools 
in the district. This fact prevents the development of a group 
of purely formalized and detached district administrative offi- 
cers. The direct control of the master school in each district 
also furnishes a means for necessary administrative experimen- 
tation that should precede new development. 

All correlated or special departments function through this 
assistant superintendent and the district principals. Supervisors 
formulate methods and develop material, but these methods are 
developed and the material presented to principals through the 
medium of the district principals. This prevents the individual 
supervisor from attempting the impossible task of developing 
a section of the course of study and administrating it at the 
same time. Instructions from other departments are furnished 
the district principals weekly and carried into practice by them. 

The assistant superintendent in charge of the selection of 
teachers deals directly with the district principals in this respect. 
Requests for additional teachers or transfers come to him 
through district principals and he assigns or transfers after in- 
vestigating each request. 

A supervisory principal, working out the organization of 
the platoon schools and handling the detail of organizing new 
cues, meets with the district principals. Her material is pre- 
pared and then turned over to the district principals to admin- 
istrate. This relationship is similar to that of other supervisors. 

Attendance officers are attached to each of the districts and 
-report directly to the district principal. Reports on absence 
are sent to the district principal's building and the officers work 
from this center. 

II function in all elementary build- 
Ifhth grades. 
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<- V. Elementary School Organization 

The elementary schools fall into three divisions from the 
standpoint of individual organization. These are (1) Tradi- 
tional, (a) Departmental, (3) Platoon. The first two are tem- 
porary conditions and will disappear within a few years. 

The general organization of the first two types is similar 
except that in the traditional the teacher gives instructions in all 
subjects and, in the second, the regular classroom work has been 
departmentalized and a teacher now has one or two subjects 
where forme 

In the tl 
of departmer 
sion and, in 
carefully ball 
tion. In thi! 
platoons, for 
gram differin 
ing is used t 
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tion of special rooms, auditorium and gymnasium permits the 
constant use of every room throughout the entire school day. 
These types are shown in Chart V. 
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VI. Intennediate and High SdrooU 

The intermediate and high schools are administered directly 
by the deputy superintendent. In the intermediate field he is 
assisted by a supervisor who is developing curriculum and build- 
ings for the new type of intermediate school. The present four 
intermediate schools and the high schools are handled directly 
by the deputy superintendent. 

Continuation activities, carried on in the technical and com- 
mercial high schools, fall in this department. 

The Vocational Bureau, with its guidance, placement and 
here. These activities extend 
ligh school groups but to the 
schools as have seventh and 
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All internal accounting activities are supervised by the 
traveling auditor, who reports to the deputy superintendent. 
This organization appears in Chart VI. 
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VII. petsiled Organizatkm of TypiGal High Schook 
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These houses are large rooms to which are assigned from 
200 to 300 pupils. They are generally assigned alphabetically 
and remain in the same house throughout their high school 
career. The sexes are segregated. They report to the house 
for daily record and spend their vacant periods in study there 
or in the library. The house principal makes out the pupils' 
programs, records, checks attendance, attends to cases of dis- 
cipline and establishes relations with parents. Each house prin- 
cipal is in effect a miniature high school principal. 

The department heads in most buildings of this type super- 
vise instruction. The principal, performing the administrative 
routine that ordinarily would devolve upon the assistant prin- 
cipal, has comparatively little time for eflfective and scientific 
supervision. In one building the department heads have taken 
over certain administrative duties and then make out the pupils' 
programs and assign to classes, which further relieves the house 
principal. 

The grade room system operates in the same way except 
that pupils are (1) assigiied by grade and not alphabetically 
and (2) there is no sex segregation. This is shown in Chart 
Vila. 
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The technical high school is organized upon the depart- 
mental plan. The general day school activities are in charge 
of an assistant principal. These are divided into (1) day school, 
(2) vocational training for boys, (3) continuation, and (4) sum- 
mer session. The regular day school activities are organized 
through six department heads. Each of these is in charge of 
a group of teachers and responsible for the instruction of stu- 
dents within his department. There are no record or grade 
rooms, this work being done by the teachers during the third 
period and consolidated by the office. In addition to this work 
the head of the English department has supervisory control over 
the library. 

The vocational school for boys is in charge of department 
heads, as are the continuation and summer activities. 

The evening^ school and financial activities of the school are 
in charge of an assistant principal. The evening school activ- 
ities are administered directly by a department head under the 
control of the assistant principal. 

This organization is shown in Chart Vllb, 
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A variation of the departmental plan is operative at the 
commercial high school. There are no department heads and 
the assignment of classes is done directly by the principal, 
assisted by several teachers. Record is taken by the classroom 
teachers during the third period as in the technical school. The 
office record of absence, etc., is kept by a record teacher who 
devotes three-fifths of his time to this work. Although there 
are no department heads, supervision of instruction is carried 
on by department chairmen, or senior teachers. They are not 
paid above the regular schedule nor is their class program short- 
ened for this purpose. 

The commercial high school is a modification of the tech- 
nical high school organization and is shown in Chart VIIc. 
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CHART VII-c 

VIIL Instnictiony Teacher Training and Research 

The Director of Instruction and Educational Research is 
also dean of the Teachers College, the correlation of these three 
units resulting in the Department of Instruction. The super- 
visory staff is organized into six departments of instruction, 
which are: 
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1. Health Education 

2. Language Instruction 

3. Mathematics and Exact Sciences 

4. Social Sciences 

5. Vocational 

6. Fine Arts 

The entire group comprises the supervisory council, meet- 
ing weekly under the leadership of the director. These meetings 
deal with every phase of instruction and policy and bring out, 
as one of the results, a balanced curriculum. Their finished 
work is turned over to the district principals for administration. 

The same correlation is effected between the dean and the 
faculty of the Teachers College so that the ultimate result is 
a unification of the curriculum from the kindergarten through 
the elementary schools and Teachers College. 

The supervisors work directly with the research department 
and use the results in their daily work and in the preparation 
of new courses of study. 
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IX. Special Education 

The special activities are grouped under a director. The 
hub of this unit is the psychological clinic, through which all 
cases finally clear. Pupils who present surface indications that 
point towards special classification are sent to clearing rooms 
and from these temporary rooms pass through the clinic and 
are classified and returned to normal activities or to a particular 
special activity from which they may be restored to normality 
at any time conditions warrant. In addition the clinic makes 
a general mental examination of all first grade pupils at the 
beginning of each semester and classifies them in accordance 
with the results of these tests. This work clears through the 
director to the assistant superintendent in charge of elementary 
education. 

This is shown in Chart IX. 
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Xo Statiatics and Reference 

This department embraces four activities (1) records, (2) 
publications, (3) reference, (4) administrative research. The 
record activities are only partially complete due to the sepnra- 
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tion of the child accounting department. They comprise at 
present the development of school and teachers' records and 
the organization of records within the schools. 

The publications prepared by this department include the 
Detroit Educational Bulletin in regular, special and research 
numbers, the superintendent's report, the directory and by-laws, 
and the various courses of study, catalogs, etc. 

In reference is included all requests for general or specific 
information relating to the school system. 

Studies in administrative research have been and are con- 
stantly being made by this department. 

This organization appears in Chart X. 
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CHART X 

XI. Educational Expenditures 

The purpose of this department is to centralize and to con- 
trol the expenditure of funds for educational purposes. 
The funds so defined include the following: 

1. Personal Services. 

2. Furniture and Equipment. 

3. Supplies. 
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The growth of the large city followed by the breaking down 
of the old neighborhood group has resulted in the development 
of serious social and political problems and has forced a greater 
burden upon the schools. 

The technical demands are being met by the development 
of a socialized curriculum. In the wider social sense we are 
also convinced of the school's imj)ortance in rebuilding the 
neighborhood group, as a i)()ssible means of solving the city's 
social problems. 

The school must then serve a two-fold purpose, first, as 
part of the machinery by which children are made fit for good 
citizenship, and. second, as a community rallying point. ) 

To perform these functions successfully the school must l)e 
developed as a complete i)lant from a teaching, mechanical and 
landscaping standpoint. It nuist be attractive to grown-ups as 
well as to children. It must be beautiful inside and out. 

In reviewing our own schools it is impossible to avoid con- 
trasts. In the congested districts the little children, sitting on 
curb or house steps, their world the block in which they live, 
see nothing inspiring or pleasant to look upon. The flowers 
and grass are absent. 'IMie school looms up as something larger 
but not prettier than tlie houses surrounding it. 

There is another building in a difterent section. It was 
not constructed much later than the others and received no 
more attention from the authorities. I Jut the person in charge 
had a vision of the meaning of the school to the neighborhood 
and interested the neighborhood in her idea. The response 
was good and the attractiveness of the exterior and interior of 
this building are a matter of general comment. The children 
play near the buildings at all times, but are careful not to spoil 
anything. It is their building and they have helped to make the 
grounds pretty. Upon a larger scale, it is their own yard. 

These form two sharp contrasts. If the well kept, beauti- 
fully planted buildings were transferred to the congested neigh- 
borhood, is it not probable that it would furnish inspiration and 
pleasure to the solemn-eyed child whose life is rather circum- 
scribed? Is it not probable that the tired mother, resting for 
a few minutes on her front steps, might take renewed courage 
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from the sight and grow to love the spot and the ideals for 
which it stands? It must be, for life without beauty becomes 
n sordid thing, groping blindly for any channel through which 
to satisfy the unknown craving. 

The Board of Education has realized the social and academic 
importance of attractive interiors and pleasing exteriors, with 
plenty of room for playgrounds, lawn, shrubs and flowers. After 
careful and serious study of this vital prnhlem, there has been 
created, within the Department of Architectural Engineering, 
divisions of Interior Design and of Landscape Gardening. 

In future planning no unit will be considered complete Until 
the interior is finished in pleasing color and the exterior is prop- 
erly planted with sod, shrubs and proper plants. This will result 
in far more effective and attractive school plants. 

LANDSCAPE SURVEY OF SCHOOLS 

During the past year, a complete and careful survey ^** 
been made of the schools of Detroit from a purely landsc^^ 
(development of 
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PART VI— FINANCIAL REPORT 

The accompanying reports have been prepared from the 
cost records of the Board of Education, for the fiscal vear ended 
June 30, 1921. 

The total cash available during the year amounted to 
$20,400,532.47. The expenditures for various purposes totaled 
$21,096,177.24, while the transfers to invested funds amounted 
to $773,336.15, resulting in an overdraft at the close of the year 
of $1,468,980.92. 

During the ten months of the school year the average 
monthly disbursements for the cost of instruction, operation and 
maintenance of the school system amounted to $1,133,838.05, 
while disbursements for improvement work total $768,910.10, or 
a gross monthly average of $1,902,748.15 for all purposes. 

Table XXXVII— Percentage of Cost 

The diflferent elements of yearly cost contained in the con- 
duct of the school plant are as follows : 

Division of Cost Amount Percentages 

Administration (including Supervision) $ 643,541.78 5.7 

Instruction 8,875,957.78 78.2 

Operation 1,398,435.05 12.3 

Maintenance 265,496.34 2.3 

Auxiliary Agencies and Sundry Activities 103,568.73 .9 

Expenses of Fixed Charges 57,967.49 .5 

Repayment of Loans 15,000.00 .1 



Total Conduct of School Plant $11,359,967.17 100.0^ 



/o 
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Administration 

Educational and business administration consists of the 
salaries and supplies of the superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendents, supervisors, business manager and clerks in these 

offices. Excluding supervision, this does not exceed 4.3% of 
the maintenance expenditures. 

Instruction Cost 

Teaching cost and administrative school cost has been set 
up so as to show the two elements of instruction cost separately. 
Teaching cost consists of teachers' salaries and supplies used 
in teaching. Salaries of the principals, grade principals, clerks, 
bookkeepers, librarians and administrative school supplies con- 
stitute the administrative school cost. A comparative per capita 
cost of instruction is included in these reports. The median 
percentage of the maintenance expenditures devoted to instruc- 
tion in the country is 75%. Detroit is well above this amount. 

Operation Cost; 

The operati(m cost consists of engineers' and janitors' sal- 
aries, supplies, gas. electricity and fuel. The operation cost was 
somewhat higher than usual owing to the conditions prevailing 
in the fuel market. 

Maintenance Cost 

Maintenance cost consists of repairs to buildings and equip- 
ment, replacement of equipment, insurance and still alarm serv- 
ice. 
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Table XXXVIU— Balance Sheet aa of June 30, 1921 

ASSETS APPLICABLE TO APPROPRIATION RESERVES AND TRUST 
ACCOUNTS 

Cash— City Treasurer (Trust Accounts) $5,558.03 

Authorized and Unsold Bonds 18.804,542.70 

Smith-Hughes Fund— Deficit 1920-1921 2,053.00 

Estimated Receipts, 1919-1920 20,000.00 

School for Deaf Refund 1920-1921 16,000.00 

1921-1922 Appropriations (or 1920-1921 Deficits 2,078,784.74 

Total >20.926.938.47 

REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 

General and Equipment Stores 114,978.04 

High School Stores 8,319.36 

Text Books and Supplies in Schools 196,260.82 

Additions to Land, Buildings, Equipments and 
Improvements for the year ending June 30, 

1921 9,172,536.08 

Und, Building and Equipments June 30, 1920. . 21,609,941.27 

Total 31,102,035.57 

Petty Cash 4.300.00 

Unexpired Insurance Premiums 1,294.53 

Unclaimed Wages 4,219.83 

Total 9,814.36 

Total Aaaetg <52 ,038,788-40 

LIABILITIES RESERVES TO BE PAID OUT OF APPROPRIATION 
AND TRUST ACCOUNT ASSETS 

Accounts Payable — Maintenance Fund 45,928.82 

Accounts Payable— Building Fund 7,131,445.61 

Payrolls Payable 46,226.33 

Reserves for Appropriation Balances Trans- 
ferred to 1921-1922 9,675.374.20 

Reserves for Appropriation Surpluses 19,832.77 

Reserves for Evening High School Fee Fund.. . 16.268.09 

Reserves to pay Teachers Additional Salary. . . 359.327.42 

Reserves for Teachers Institute Fee Fund (a) . 2,200.00 

Reserves for Scripps Memorial Fund (a) 3,358.03 

Assets Applicable to the conduct of the School 

plant (b). 79,211.59 

Loan and Advances due City of Detroit (c).. 3,547,765.66 

Total <20,926.938.52 

SURPLUS REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY (Diabureed as Follows) 
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Table XXXIX — Str ^nent of the Cash Disbunements for 
the year ending June 30, 1921 

Cash Disbursements for July 1920 S 706,924.50 

Cac'i Uishursements for August 1920 632,529.97 

Ci.9h Disbursements (or September 1920 1,609.384.43 

Cash Disbursements for October 1920 I,7a3,543.76 

Cash Disbursements for November 1920 1,909,125.06 

Cash Disbursements for December 1920 2,112,298.75 

Cash Disbursements (or January 1921 1,791,485.63 

Cash Disbursements for February 1921 1,930,618.91 

Cash Disbursements for March 1921 1,878,217.87 

Cash Disbursements for April 1921 2,580,250.67 

Cash Disbursements for May 1921 1,972.630.04 

Cash Disbursements for June 1921 2.159,167.66 

Total Cash Dlsburaemente S2 1,096, 177 .24 



Disbuned as foDows 

Conduct of the School Plant 111,344,967.17 

Deficit Primary Money 196,649.46 

Repayment of Loan 15,000.00 

Evening High School Fees Refunded 29.597.14 

Institute Fees 2.436.00 

Stores Purchases Jl,043,275.06 

Less Stores Uishursements 775.298,52 267,977.54 



High School Stores Purchased . . 
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Auxiliary Agencies and Sundry Activities 



Salaries t 49.776.37 

Supplies 1,521.00 

Towels 9,334.03 

Fuel 6.435.41 »67.0fl6.81 

Parental School 

Salaries 2,096.00 

Sjppliea 689.21 

Lunches 2,031.45 

4,815.66 

LunctiM Special Education 

Salaries 10,697.25 

Supplies 12,709.51 23.406.78 

Transportation of Pupils 8,279.50 



Total JI03.568.73 

Fixed Charges 

Insurance on Materials and Stores t 3,444.44 

Personal Injury Claims . 74.50 

Stationery and Supplies for Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund... 213.19 

Rent 39,037.87 

Miscellaneous 15.197.49 $57,967.49 

Repayment o( Loans tl5.0O0.0O 
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LETTER OF TKANSMnTAL 



July 15, 1922. 

To the Honorable Board of Education, 
City of Detroit. 

I am submitting the Seventy-ninth Annual 
Report of the Detroit Public Schools for the 
school year ending June 30, 1922. This falls 
into the following divisions: Part 1, Statement 
of Growth; Part II, Policy; Part III, Progress; 
Part IV, Organization; Part V, Buildings; Part 
VI, Finance, and Part Vll, Statistical Studies. 

Very respectfully, 

FRANK CODY, 



Superintendent of Schools. 
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Table 1 — ^School Membership 



Month 1919-20 

September 112,806" 

October 115,117 

November 116,284 

December 115^90 

January 115,367 

February 113,699 

March 115,591 

April 115,444 

May 113,844 

June 110,019 



1920-21 

1197688' 

122,059 

122,690 

122,529 

122,370 

124,514 

125,885 

125,91 1 

124,812 

123,155 



1921-22 

T34;390" 

136,416 

136,930 

135,497 

135,622 

137,587 

137,902 

137,949 

136,908 

134,083 



Increase 

1921-22 over 1920-21 

No. % 

14,702 



14,357 
14,240 
12,968 
13,252 
13,073 
12,017 
12,038 
12,096 
10,928 



\22 

11.7 

11.6 

10.6 

10.8 

10.5 

9.6 

9.6 

9.7 

8.9 
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Diagram 2 

Diagram 2 shows the growth of the Detroit public schools 
in relation to the city as a whole. 

The total city growth between 1910 and 1920 was 113.4%. 

The total increase in the school census (all persons between 
5 and 20 years) between 1910 and 1921 was 130%. 

The increase in school membership (children in actual daily 
attendance) between 1910 and November, 1921, was 201%. 

While the city as a whole doubled, and the school census 
increased 130%, the actual number of children in public schools 
increased 201%, or more than trebled during this decade. 
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In 1910 the membership was 44% of the school census. In 
1921 the public school membership was 57% of the school 
census, which means that 13% more children of school age 
were in attendance. 

This increase in attendance is due to many factors, among 
which are (1) operation of compulsory education laws, (2) the 
continuation laws, (3) better adjustment of schools to the needs 
of the children, (4) a growing realization on the part of parents 
that education is worth while, and (5) that in Detroit the num- 
ber of children is increasing in greater proportion than adults. 

HALF-DAY SESSIONS 

Half day sessions are decreasing. There were 10,633 fewer 
children on part time in September 1921 than in September 
1920. In May 1922 there were 6,764 fewer on part time than 
in May 1921. These data are shown in the table and diagram. 
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Diagram 3 
Table 2 — Number of Children on Half -day Sessions 



Alonth 



1919-20 



1920-21 



September 16,900 

October 18.193 

Xoveniber 17,795 

December 18 056 

January 16,270 

February 17,809 

March 19,554 

April 19,408 

May 19,581 

June 19,338 



19,414 
19.646 
19,819 
18,903 
13,465 
14,449 
14,691 
13,175 
11,891 
11,811 



1921-22 

~878T 
8.747 
8,444 
7.144 
6.764 
7,168 
7,450 
5,649 
5,127 
5,109 
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TEACHER SALARIES 
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Diagram S— Salaries ol Teacher ■ 

Detroit ranks second in median salaries paid kindergarten 
teachers; fourth in the case of elementary teachers; first in re- 
spect to intermediate teachers, and third as regards high school 
teachers. These data appear in the following table. 

TaUe 7-^Salaries of Teachers 



1st Ouartilc 
»n TeAckers 

Chicago 1475 

DETROIT 1729 

Cincinnati 1613 

Cleveland 1560 

St. Louis 1502 

Elementary Teacbers 

Chicago 1475 

Cincinnati 1601 

St. Louis 1536 

DETROIT 1637 

Cleveland 1502 

IntermediAte Teachers 

DETROIT 2020 

St. Louis 2011 

Cleveland 1755 

High School Teachers 

Cleveland 2180 

St. Louis 2317 

DETROIT 2124 

Chicago 2183 

Cincinnati 1914 



Median 

1975 
1860 
1721 
1680 
1520 

1975 
1879 
1823 
1814 
1732 

2312 
2202 
2090 

2570 
2527 
2448 
2350 
2182 



3ril Ouartilf 

1975 
1933 
1904 
1970 
1832 

1075 
2021 
1953 
1933 

2aw 

2490 
2337 
2300 

3030 
2872 
2665 
2616 
2711 
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Diacran 6 — Salaries of Principals 

Detroit ranks third in the median salaries paid elementary 
school principals, just behind Chicago and St. Louis. 

There are only two cities to be compared in the interme- 
diate group and Detroit ranks first. 

Detroit and Chicago rank second to St. Louis in respect to 
salaries paid high school principals. 

These data, together with the quartile ranges appear in the 
following table. 

Table 8 — Salaries <rf Principals 



Elomeatary Principdi 

Chicago 3700 

St. Louis 3150 

DETROIT - 3237 

Cincinnati 2916 

Cleveland 2655 



3rd Qua 



Inl 

DETROIT ■ ■ 422S 

Cleveland 3285 

High School Principals 
St. Lotus 4850 
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CHILDREN'S MUSEUM EXHIBITS 



Cottoa Exhibit 



iDdian Collection 
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Part II— Policy 



HE general educational policies in force are a continuation of 
those adopted in 1919-20, providing for an ultimate organiza- 
n upon the 6-3-3 plan. Briefly these call for the establish- 
mt of : 

a. The platoon elementary schools, with their 
socialized curriculum, for the first six grades. 

b. Large intermediate schools, grades 7-8-9, with 
socialized and differentiated curriculum, to meet 
the needs of adolescent children. 

c. Senior comprehensive high schools, grades 
10-11-12, with socialized and differentiated curricu- 
lum, and vocational guidance. 

2. In the consideration of the public school housing pro- 
im the Board of Education has followed these policies : 

a. To provide every child with a full day session. 

b. To remove all pupils from rented quarters 
totally unsuited to their needs and requirements. 

c. To remove all pupils from damp, poorly light- 
ed basement rooms. 

d. To eliminate as early as possible the risk of 
fire danger in three-story elementary schools which 
were built 50 years ago of highly combustible ma- 
terials. 
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e. To provide each pupil with the full advantages 
of education in class rooms in which there are not 
over 40 pupils. 

f. To require no pupil to attend school in cheaply 
built and equipped frame temporaries, except as a 
temporary expedient. 

g. To provide for growth in school membership 
in each budget. 

These policies have served as guides in the formulation of 
past budgets. Up to the present the Board of Education has not 
attempted to go beyond the minimum requirements, which 
allow only for growth, half-day sessions, and some of the 
most objectionable housing conditions. By 1923 most of the 
temporary buildings will still be in operation, not all of the 50- 
year-old buildings will have been discarded, nor probably all 
the basement rooms or overcrowded classes. 

3. Reorganization of any unit or department is preceded 
by intensive survey or study and developed in relation to the 
general policy. 

4. The development of the supervisor as a purely instruc- 
tional officer free from administrative duties. 

5. The development of the principal in elementary, inter- 
mediate and high schools primarily as a supervising officer, 
devoting most of his time to instruction. 

6. The high school teaching load has been defined as fol- 
lows : 

a. The working day of a high school teacher shall not be 
less than eight class periods. 

b. The teaching load of all teachers except those in Health 
Education shall be fixed at a minimum of five hundred and 
sixty-two (562) student hours weekly. This may be translated 
into class loads as follows : 
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1. Five forty-five minute classes of thirty (30) 
pupils each, or 

2. Six forty-five minute classes of twenty-five 
(25) pupils each. 

c. The minimum load of teachers in health education shall 
be thirteen hundred and fifty (1,350) student hours weekly. 
This may be translated into 

1. Six forty-five minute classes of sixty (60) 
pupils each. 

d. The teaching load of department heads shall be fixed at 
four hundred and fifty (450) student hours weekly, which may 
be translated into 

1. Four forty-five minute classes of thirty (30) 
students each, or 

2. Five forty-five minute classes of twenty-five 
(25) students each, 

provided that if the head of a department has under his direc- 
tion 15 or more teachers, he shall teach three forty-five minute 
classes of 30 students each or four forty-five minute classes of 
25 students each. 

e. The teaching load of grade or house principals shall be 
fixed at : 

1. Two forty-five minute classes of thirty (30) 
students each, if the house membership is less than 
200. 

2. One forty-five minute class of thirty (30) 
students if the house membership is between 200 
and 300. 

3. If the house membership is greater than 300 
the house principal will not be expected to teach. 

f. Any teacher or department head may be assigned to 
any other instructional or non-instructional activity by the prin- 
cipal during the two free periods remaining. 

g. A luncheon period of at least thirty minutes shall be 
arranged for each teacher, exclusive of the eight class periods. 
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A Few Elanentary School PuUiutioiu 
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Part III — Progress 



'T'HE 1921-22 progress report of the Detroit public schools 
follows : 



ADMINISTRATION 

1. Twenty-three elementary buildings and additions with 
a total pupil capacity of 10,680 were put into operation. 

2. Two new intermediate schools, the Barbour and Hut- 
chins, and additions to the McMichael gave an added pupil capa- 
city of 3,480. 

3. The Southwestern high school, capacity 800, was opened 
during the second semester. 

4. Two special units, an addition to the Leland school for 
Clippies and the Maybee open air school, were opened. 

5. A survey of Vocational Education in Detroit was made 
with specific recommendations regarding the organization of 
work in the new Cass Technical high school. 

6. A survey of the Detroit Junior College and Central high 
school building was undertaken and specific recommendations 
made for the organization of these units. 

7. The 1922-23 budget was prepared in accordance with 
the accepted procedure. It was possible to review supply, equip- 
ment and personal service requests much more closely than here- 
tofore because of tentative standards set up and supporting data 
accumulated during the last two years. 

8. Standard lists of supplies for all activities with standard 
allowances for over 4,000 articles of supplies have been made. 

9. Standard equipment lists have been formulated for the 
following types of rooms: administrative office, classroom, kin- 
dergarten, library, science room, auditorium, domestic science, 
sewing room, gymnasium, rest room, manual training room, 
household mechanics, and mechanical drawing. 
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10, A survey of the various agencies for transferring teach- 
ers in the elementary, intermediate and high schools, was com- 
pleted. The responsibility for all such activities is now lodged 
in the hands of the Director of Probationary Teachers. 

il. A plan was established whereby teachers may system- 
atically contribute to the city-wide instructional activities of 
the schools. Teachers making such contributions are recognized 
by (a) such materials being used as evidences for promotion, 
(b) credit at Detroit Teachers College, (c) materials distributed 
over the contributor's name. 

12. The supervisory group was further organized and con- 
solidated by (a) the assignment of a director and assistant di- 
rector of languages, including the departments of English, read- 
ing-kindergarten, penmanship, libraries, modern languages, and 
auditoriums, (b) the designation of definite responsibilities to 
each supervisor, (c) a careful and detailed analysis of supervisory 
activities, in order that time and effort may be saved at strate- 
gic points, and (d) an extension and consolidation of instruc- 
tional activities in the intermediate and high school field. 

13. Research studies made and published as research and 
special bulletins include the Age-Grade and Nationality Survey, 
Flunkage Study, Analysis of the 1922-23 Budget, The Interme- 
diate School in Detroit, Health of Teachers, and Pre-Medical 
Education in the United States. 

14. The organization of Parent-Teacher Associations was 
definitely encouraged. In September, 1921, there were nine 
such organizations. In June there was a total of 54, including 
five in high schools and two in intermediate schools. Nine of 
these organizations have not yet affiliated with the national 
association but will do so next year. 

15. Increasing interest was shown in the use of school 
buildings by outside organizations. The number of such requests 
granted was 893 in contrast to 385 in the previo 

16. The annual nationality survey showe( 
59,965 of the September 1921 membership clas 
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17. A second study of standards of growth of school chil- 
dren was undertaken, the results of which will be published at 
a later date. 

18. The character of the engineering and janitorial forces 
has been raised. The working hours of the janitorial force have 
been readjusted and the cleaning is now done after school hours. 

19. The bath centers have been transferred to the division 
of plant operation and the schedule of operation reorganized to 
secure more effective results. 

20. It was possible to pick all of the new elementary teach- 
ers for 1922-23 from the upper one-third of the state normal 
school June graduates by making an earlier selection than usual. 

21. A remarkable interest in professional advancement has 
been shown by the Detroit teachers. During the year 65% of 
the elementary, 57% of the intermediate, and 18% of the high 
school teachers took advance work at Teachers College, In addi- 
tion to the teachers, administrative officers of the several divi- 
sions were registered as follows : elementary, 68% ; intermediate, 
50%, and high school, 19%. 

22. A second Know-Your-School Week was conducted by 
the Detroit Teachers Association, in which 158 schools partici- 
pated. The attendance of parents was reported as 71,973 of 
whom one-third were men. 

23. A monthly letter through which an attempt was made 
to bring the work of the schools closer to the home, was pub- 
lish for parents by the superintendent. This bulletin was dis- 
cussed first by the children as a classroom project and then taken 
to the parents. Numerous letters from parents reflected the in- 
terest aroused. 
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principals or at the request of the supervisory departments 
for purposes of experiment, and new teachers and applicants 
for clerical positions, by the use of group intelligence tests. 

2'' Important studies by the psychological clinic have been 
as io >ws: correlation of the Detroit First Grade Intelligence 
Test with mental age as established by the Stanford-Binet Test ; 
relation between scores in the Detroit First Grade Test and the 
new Detroit Kindergarten Test; tabulation of data for the re- 
port on the **X," **Y," "Z" classification; the relation between 
scores in the group intelligence test and scholarship marks ; re- 
lation between intelligence test scores and scores in educational 
measurement tests, and the results obtained by making definite 
use of intelligence test scores in the promotion of pupils and the 
organizing of groups in the Dwyer school. 

26. The psychological clinic extended the participation in 
the use of group intelligence tests throughout the schools by 
training a number of teachers for this work, which hitherto has 
been restricted to members of the clinic staff. The training is 
provided by evening courses in the Detroit Teachers College. 

27. In the territory of each district principal a regular room 
for some class belonging to the Department of Special Educa- 
tion has been designated as a clearing room for schools in that 
district. Principals may transfer disciplinary cases to clearing 
rooms at any time and avoid the delay necessary in arranging 
an examination at the psychological clinic. These rooms arc 
visited weekly by an examiner. 

28. Special diagnostic examinations have been given to 
316 pupils. One or more tests were given to each pupil depend- 
ing on the difficulties which he presented. Most of the pupils 
tested in this manner were slightly backward in intelligence but 
had some special disability which prevented them from making 
satisfactory school progress. 

29. A system of textbook accounting was established in- 
volving: (a) a study of the number of books in the schools by 
grade, school and title, (b) the standard of minimum textbook 
equipment for the various classrooms and types of schools, (c) 
the revision of standards of distribution for textbook and sup* 
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plementary books, and, (d) the revision of lists of books in use. 

30. Studies have been made of the problem of training girls 
in child-care ; of girls' organizations in high schools ; of the cause 
of delinquency and means of prevention (through J^ivenile 
Court) ; of co-operation between women's clubs and scho'v*, with 
suggestions for closer co-ordination; of girls over 16 in ci.;.:in- 
uation classes with a view to determining types of training; of 
reasoning ability in girls, and of character education. 

31. Close co-operation between the public schools and the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra was developed and 38 school con- 
certs were given. The total attendance was 20,000 persons of 
whom the great majority had never heard a symphony orchestra. 
This work has been of great value as a community educational 
factor, 

32. The fourth annual educational conference was held in 
May. Twenty-nine research studies made by principals and 
teachers were presented. These will be published during 1922- 
23 in the Detroit Journal of Education. 

The Vocational Borean 

1. The Vocational Bureau was organized in September, 

1921, with three divisions: permit, placement and information. 

2. The permit division has taken over the work of grant- 
ing employment permits, a function formerly performed by the 
attendance department, and has developed a plan for the inves- 
tigation of all requests for exemption from attendance at part- 
time schools. 

3. The placement division of the bureau, up to April 30, 

1922, assisted 1,613 boys and girls to find employment. During 
May the number placed each week was about 100. 

4. During the month of April the number of individuals 
who called at the permit and placement divisions of the bureau 
was 2,459. This included parents, employers and visitors as well 
as pupils seeking employment. 

5. The information division has developed its work along 
the following lines: 
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b. Gathering information concerning schools in De- 
troit that offer vocational courses of any kind and pre- 
paring this information for use by counselors and teachers. 

c. Assisting school counselors in working out an ade- 
quate program of educational and vocational counseling. 

d. Providing a clearance office through which arrange- 
ments are made for all visits to industrial plants by teachers 
and classes, thus eliminating confusion. 

6. During the year 200 placements have been made by the 
Placement Bureau of the Department of Special Education. The 
follow-up of Special B girls has been emphasized this year. Two 
hundred girls with employment records for a few months to 
five years have been followed up. Girls trained at the Miller 
Cafeteria Training Class were placed. To date 40 girls have 
been trained to take lunch room and housework jobs. 

SUPERVISION 

Health Education 

1. The aim is to give the child increased physical ability, 
to insure normal growth, to decrease illness, to avoid accidents, 
to overcome defects, and to make possible an abundance of 
energy and vitality. The activities used are grouped under five 
headings : 

1. Plays, games, rhythmic dances and gymnastics. 

2. Competitive athletics. 

3. Health instruction. 

4. Boy scouting. 

5. Safety education. 

2. Plays, games, rhythmic dances, and gymnastics are given 
from the first grade through college for thirty to sixty minutes 
per day, according to the grade of the child and type of school. 
Trained teachers have the responsibility of instructing children 
in how to enjoy and get the best results from exercise. In the 
lower grades, this time is given to singing, dramatic and group 
games, and individual expression of physical ability. From the 
sixth grade through college this develops into higher forms of 

Karnes, more difficult individual and group performances, 
Ibgr '^ftttfiis'' and contests, and gymnastic exercises 
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adapted to the needs of the body in gaining energy and vitality 
through increased motor control. 

3. There is a group of children needing individual atten- 
tion because of physical defects more marked than in the aver- 
age child. These children are discovered with the co-operation 
of the City Health department, by the rank and file of school 
teachers and by specially trained teachers of individual gym- 
nastics. 

4. The field of competitive athletics, embracing the activi- 
ties of boys and girls, extends from the sixth grade through 
college. In this field the great aim is to direct the natural 
surplus energy into constructive channels which will help to fit 
the child into society. 

5. A course of study has been written and experimented 
with in three schools. This course is divided into six sections : 
(1) normal growth, (2) physical ability, (3) illness,. (4) safety, 
(5) defects and (6) energy and vitality. Each of these sections 
is related in turn to the following contributing factors: food, 
rest, air, exercise, cleanliness, clothing, posture, leisure time, 
and state of mind. 

6. Through the Field Scout Executive, who is a member 
of the Health Education department, the Boy Scout school 
troops are organized and connected up with the city scout 
headquarters. 

7. The aim of safety education is to educate school chil- 
dren in the principles and practice of accident prevention and 
thus save lives and property. The principal activities engaged 
in are as follows: 

a. A constant research into the accident situation is 
carried on by making use of reports received from the De- 
troit Police Department, of accidental death statistics ob- 
tained from local and state health departments, of newspa- 
per and magazine articles and civic reports. 

b. Preparation of a better course of study in safety 
education is under way. 

c. Assistance is given to principals and teachers who 
ask for help in improving the quality of their safety work 
or in forming school safety organizations. 
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d. Dangerous situations relating to traffic or school 
welfare are handled. 

f*. 7o-operation is given to many local organizations, 
principally the Police Department, the Fire Department, 
i"*- Board of Health, the Recreation Commission, the De- 
Iroit Automobile Club, the Detroit Safety Council, the Wo- 
men's Safety Committee of the Board of Commerce, the 
Parent-Teacher Associations and the Committee on Nursing 
Activities of the Detroit Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. 

f. Outside service has been rendered the Highway and 
Highway Transport Education Committee of the United 
States Bureau of Education, the National Safety Council, 
the Safety Institute of America, the Michigan State League 
of Nursing Education, the State Board of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the Associated Press and innumerable princi- 
pals, teachers, civic officials and industrial interests whose 
requests for information on Detroit's safety work have come 
from 44 different states. 

g. Talks on safety education have been given at Bos- 
ton, Mass., Salem, Mass., Bethlehem, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., 
the University of Kentucky, Allentown, Pa., Kalamazoo, 
Flint, Port Huron, Ann Arbor, as well as in many schools, 
churches and clubs in Detroit. 

Language EdncatioD 

1. Meetings were held for training English teachers in 
evaluating compositions. It is necessary to bring about some 
uniformity of judgment in regard to children's compositions, for 
pupils, in transferring from one school or room to another, are 
apt to be judged by different standards and subjected to delay 
and misunderstanding, resulting in unmerited retardation. 

2. A new and improved apportionment of books was made. 

3. Meetings of teachers for observation and discussion of 
lessons have been held and visits made to schools, at the request 

elp to new teachers and teachers 
1 visits to selected teachers who 
of improved methods. 
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4. Standard composition tests were given in grades 4 to 8 in 
September, 1921, and in January, 1922. City medians were thus 
obtained showing in a general way conditions i*" the different 
grades and average growth in composition ability from grade 
to grade. 

5. An experiment in a socialized recitation in Englis.. .<^s 
initiated in September, 1921. The method to be developed in- 
volves: (a) a definite social purpose for all oral and written 
composition ; (b) discovery by pupils of their own individual de- 
fects and conscious effort to devise means of overcoming them ; 
(c) provision for individual differences; (d) discovery by pupils 
of the relation of grammar to effective expression ; and (e) de- 
velopment of desirable purposes, habits, ideals and attitudes. 

6. Experimental work in spelling has resulted in new meth- 
ods of procedure in teaching the subject. The problem in- 
volved was to develop control of spelling in all written work 
when attention was being directed to the thought rather than 
to spelling specifically, and to do this through self-directed ac- 
tivities that would produce effective habits of work and qualities 
of initiative, self-control, self-appraisal, resourcefulness and 
thoroughness as well as spelling control. Data based on indi- 
vidual diagnoses by 2,086 pupils show that two-thirds of the diffi- 
culties are matters of incorrect perceptions and lack of writing 
control. Even with method as the main objective and score the 
by-product, the median per cent of possible gain made by 60 
experimental classes exceeded the city gain by 5 per cent. 

7. Three hundred teachers are now working with the new 
method. Comparative data on score are not yet available, but 
teachers and principals report a very satisfactory change in the 
pupils' attitude toward the value of spelling and a decided growth 
in independent thought and action. 

8. Tests for determining existing degrees of literary appre- 
ciation and of measuring growth of such appreciation from grade 
to grade have been constructed. The method of test construc- 
tion for story appreciation involved the preparation of seven 
versions of varying degrees of literary merit for each of two 
stories. These versions were revised until rating by large num- 
bers of adults, including students at Teachers College and grad- 
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uate teachers, determined arrangement and parallelism of the 
two series of versions. The ultimate purpose of this experiment 
is to devise methods for stimulating real appreciation of ideas 
and style in literature. Two parallel tests for measuring appre- 
ciation of poetry have been prepared. The first test has been 
given in twenty schools and results tabulated. When the second 
test has been given a specific study of data will be made. 

9. During the school year 1921-1922 the chief development 
in the library department has been in the establishment of new 
libraries. Twenty-two rooms in platoon schools were equipped 
with library teacher, books, furniture, and supplies, September, 
1921. Seven rooms in platoon schools were equipped with library 
teacher and a few books, February, 1922. Two rooms in inter- 
mediate schools were equipped with librarian, books, furniture, 
and supplies, February, 1922. Of the 33 teachers, 22 have been 
wholly or partially trained at Detroit Teachers College. 

10. In the platoon schools children above grade 2A spend 
two periods a week in the library, where they receive incidental 
instruction in the use of books and the library tools while carry- 
ing on reference work. They may also read for pleasure, choosing 
their own books from among the carefully selected collection of 
which the library is made up. 

11. The Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting were t|sed 
throughout the city in grades 3B to 8A inclusive. The district 
principals and principals were trained to pick out the outstand- 
ing items in a handwriting lesson so that they were able to 
observe the work in their own building to the extent of deter- 
mining which teachers were most in need of help. 

12. Generally supervision was carried forward as follows: 

a. Visits were made to schools by members of the de- 
partment in response to requests of a specific nature from 
principals and teachers. 

b. Visits, initiated by the department, were made for 
the purpose of information and study of both method of 
teaching and reaction on the part of both teacher and 
pupils to the course of study. 

lessons were held in some districts 
•od teachers. 
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13. Each child keeps a record of the work done each day 
upon a class record card. A study was made of all these cards 
to determine the progress made by the city as a whole in the 
Practice Tests in Handwriting. From the results of this study, 
any grade and any building may compare the progress made 
with that made by the city as a whole. 

14. Certificates were issued to pupils in grades 3B to 8A 
as soon as these pupils had met the standard requirements of 
their respective grades. A study was made of the pupils who 
received these certificates to determine if the principle under- 
lying the awarding of these as a means of motivation was 
theoretically sound. That is, the children who received the cer- 
tificates should generally stand high upon the final test. From 
the study the theory generally proved true. 

15. In some districts a series of meetings was held to aid 
teachers in improving their own writing, in understanding ma- 
terial, in the technique of teaching and in training to score 
writing. During the summer session of 1921 there were 102 
people who took the work offered in penmanship. In the even- 
ing session of 1921-22, 65 teachers completed the course. 

16. As a result of the reorganization of several supervisory 
departments in February, 1922, the Kindergarten-Primary de- 
partment became the Department of Reading and Kindergartens. 
The Reading department has been extended to include the upper 
elementary grades, the intermediate and high schools. 

17. One of the main objectives of the department has been 
to provide for individual differences. A survey of the attain- 
ments in reading of X, Y and Z groups in IB, lA and 2B re- 
vealed the inadequacy of standards based solely on the achieve- 
ment of pupils grouped according to intelligence. Instead of 
different standards of attainment for each group, a series of 
abilities in the development of reading have been outlined, 
which it is expected will provide for individual progress. 

18. Practice tests in reading are being developed also which 
stimulate the purpose to read, enable the pupil to progress at 
his own rate and to appraise the results of his work. 

19. In the second, third, and fourth grades definite help 
has been given in silent reading by means of bulletins and terri- 
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torial meetir.gs. An experiment was completed to determine 
the distribution of the text books which best meets individual 
needs. 

20. In the upper elementary grades an experiment is be- 
ing ' inducted to organize reading classes into groups according 
lo levels of ability and to furnish exercises which will stimulate 
the pupil to overcome his difficulties and progress to the next 
higher group. 

21. In the high schools, tests have been given to help 
select such pupils as are in need of special training and to 
endeavor to place them in hospital classes for remedial work. 

22. The following tests have been devised by the depart- 
ment: (1) tests in word recognition, two forms. These are 
revisions of the Group Vocabulary Test. (2) Oral Vocabulary 
Test, a diagnostic test for the purpose of aiding teachers of 
foreign children entering IB to discover: (a) the extent of their 
English vocabularies, (b) the pupils' individual difficulties in 
enunciation and pronunciation, and (c) the basis for English 
work leading up to reading. 

Exact Science Education 

1. An assistant supervisor was transferred during the pres- 
ent semester to this department to give full time to the arith- 
metic work of the primary grades. 

2. A number of units of work dealing with the civic phases 
of arithmetic were added to the course of study of the upper 
grades. This material included studies on the Disarmament 
Conference, Postal Service, Thrift, and ' ' ' " 

ments of Detroit's city government. 

3. A supplementary course of study 
tate the use of five supplementary text 
tributed to the arithmetic teachers. Th 
the use of the applications of arithmet 
classroom teaching. 

4. Criteria were developed by whii 
school can supervise the drill phase of ar 
of drill lessons were introduced into tht 
mastery of all of the simple addition. 
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tion and division combinations. The teachers were trained in 
the use of these lessons through a series of demon 'trations and 
meetings. 

5. A course of study for grades 7, 8 and 9, General Jrience 
in the Intermediate Schools, has been outlined and will, tb^-sugh 
further experimentation, be developed. * 

6. An extensive experiment to determine the best time 
arrangement for the four upper grade arithmetic classes in 
platoon schools is under way. At the present time the daily 
50 minute time allotment is divided in two periods of thirty and 
twenty minutes each. In the experimental classes the time was 
divided into a 40 minute period for problem work and a ten 
minute period for drill work. The fact that the new time al- 
lotment operates satisfactorily is the only conclusion that can 
as yet be drawn. 

7. The effectiveness of the general mathematics course 
in grade nine classes of the intermediate school is being mea- 
sured. A comparison will be made between the 9th grade algebra 
and 9th grade general mathematics classes. 

8. The arithmetic department has co-operated with the 
intermediate school commercial teachers in the development of 
a course in business practice for eighth grade commercial stu- 
dents. One class in each intermediate school followed the new 
course of study. 

9. A series of simple projects for each grade has been 
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structor of nature study and one assistant supervisor. 

2. An extensive study was made of the conference at 
Washington for the limitation of armament. 

3. otudy of the postal system of Detroit and the United 
States, adapted to the sixth grade, was made. 

4. An extensive study of thrift and the agencies of thrift 
adapted to the various grades of the city was made. 

5. Separate programs were prepared for Franklin Day, 
Lincoln Day, Washington Day and Grant Day for a formal ob- 
servation and commemoration of the birthdays of these leading 
American statesmen. 

6. A general school election simultaneous with the city 
election was arranged and the occasion was used to instruct 
pupils in the actual duties of citizenship. 

7. A study of immigration in Detroit and the United States 
and the place the immigrant occupies in our national, economic, 
political, social and industrial life was carried out. 

8. The department is developing a course of study in so- 
cial sciences, beginning with the first grade. At present, the 
detailed course for nature study and for grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 is 
completed and the general objectives for the entire course pro- 
vided. 

9. The general objectives of the social science studies have 
been prepared and placed on the various grade levels. 

Visual EduGfttion 

1. The Visual Education department has grown in all of 
the various lines of activity which are being carried on by the 
department. At the beginning of the school year, September, 
1921, 19 schools were being supplied with motion pictures. 
Thirty-seven elementary schools and in addition two high and 
four intermediate schools were using this matei' 

of the year. 

2. Films are educational in character, suppl 
lar instruction in geography, civics, nature stu 
science, and English. They are used to form a 
classroom and auditorium work and furnish ex< 
to initiate or help in carrying on projects. 
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tendent of schools, and the Board of Education of Tokio, Japan, 
an exhibit of the work of Japanese children in drawing, paper 
folding, and writing was sent to Detroit, These exhibits, to- 
gethei with a selected group of Japanese material of interest to 
children drawn from the resources of the Detroit Institute oE 
Arts, formed one of the most interesting exhibitions of the year. 

Vocational Education 

1. Seventy per cent of all teachers of the department took 
part in upgrading courses of instruction given by Detroit Teach- 
ers College, the University of Michigan, and the Detroit Junior 
College. 

2. Equipment layouts, supplies and textbooks for the 
shops and household arts rooms of the intermediate schools were 
standardized. 

3. Experiments were made to establish what can be profit- 
ably constructed in school shops. As a result there are now 
blue prints of over one hundred articles which can be constructed 
in the public schools. 

4. An investigation of the educational needs of the pro- 
duction worker in the automobile industry was made. 

5. A definite program of work in academic, teacher train- 
ing and shop subjects necessary for securing vocational certifi- 
cates for those who are engaged in teaching or preparing to 
teach Smith-Hughes subjects has been worked out in conjunc- 
tion with the state supervisor of industrial training. 

6. Experiments were made to establish standards for free- 
hand lettering as applied to mechanical drawing. These experi- 
ments have involved between 6,000 and 7,000 pupils and 55 
teachers in elementary, intermediate and high schools. A con- 
siderable portion of this work has been accomplished. 
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■ a. As apptied to the classification of foods (kn 
tests). 

b. As applied to the function of foods (kn 
tests). 

c. As applied to organization of meals (powe 
These tests have involved about 950 students in elei 

intermediate, and high schools. 

10. Experiments were made on a scale for hemn 
volving 1,500 students and 12 teachers. Experiments w 
made with comparison scales illustrating all fundamental 
and seams. 

11. Experiments and investigations were started t 
lish the standards of the good and bad way of dressing 
of pre-school age. 

12. The department co-operated with the Chicago 
sity, University of Buffalo and the Iowa State CoUeg 
establishment of scales for hemmed French seams, th' 
the tucker, and a technical information test for girls, 

13. Large contributions were made in work i 
clothing for hospitals, Junior and Senior Red Cross, C 
Homes and nurseries. Closer relations have been esl 
between the department of Domestic Art and the generi 

14. Courses of study for intermediate schools in dt 
ing, millinery, general home making, and textiles we 
pleted. 

15. Experimentation was made in book repair by 
the manual training classes of elementary schools which 
729 children and the repair of aboat 10,000 books. 
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stereopticon and small pictures, the masterpieces of art in sculp- 
ture, painting and architecture that they may learn to recognize 
and name these great works, the nationalities of the artists and 
where they are, and thus be led to value the contribution of art 
and'. artists to their own and other countries. This work has 
been carried on by meeting and speaking to 10,000 children from 
80 schools. 

3. The art department has arranged for public school 
classes to visit the Detroit Institute of Arts. The practice of 
the Institute of Arts of loaning pictures to the schools has been 
continued. Pictures are loaned in groups, explanatory talks 
being given upon request. Exhibits have been sent to 42 schools, 
reaching approximately 44,166 children. 

4. The art department, through pupils in Detroit Teachers 
College, high schools, intermediate, and non-platoon schools has 
responded to the requests for posters advertising campaigns 
of the city Health and Fire departments, and such other organ- 
izations as the Boy Scouts, Junior Red Cross, etc. 

5. Twenty-five hundred Christmas cards and 2,000 Easter 
cards were designed and made by pupils in the art classes for 
distribution in hospitals and other city institutions. 

Music 

1. Each school has a music teacher who teaches singing, 
voice culture, ear training, sight reading, and appreciation of 
music. Sixty to ninety minutes per week are given over to 
music, according to the grades. The platoon schools have a 
teacher for each building, a music room and equipment. The 
departmental schools are visited by the music teacher two or 
three times per week according to the size of the building. 

2. Fifteen operettas were staged and sung in the platoon 
schools during the year; some of them were very well done, 
notably the one given by the Cooper school. 

3. Small orchestras have been organized in the Russell, 
Dwyer, Franklin, Monteith, and Marcy schools, in which good 
results have been accomplished. 

4. Music in the intermediate and high schools has grown. 

very much in the last few years and a piano and violin 
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platoon schools already established with a total saving of 28 
teachers. 

3. Preliminary sketches of all plans for additions to ele- 
mentary schools have been reviewed and the exact type of or- 
ganization and the exact use of each room determined before 
the working sketches have been made. This policy of deter- 
mining all the details of an organization and of remodeling the 
building to definitely fit this organization is not only an inno- 
vation but a decided step in advance in school organization and 
in school construction. 

4. The Platoon department has carried on constant study 
and research for the purpose of improving and refining the 
platoon organization. Programs of all platoon schools have 
been checked, a new time allotment for platoon schools has 
been made; research studies bearing on building capacity, stu- 
dent hour costs, use of instructional space, and use of teachers' 
time in platoon schools have been made. 

5. An assignment program standardizing the teaching load 
has been developed and a study made showing waste of teach- 
ers' time and of instructional space in non-platoon schools due 
to the employment of special teachers. The latter study has 
resulted in a new and improved schedule blank for all elementary 
schools. 

6. The district principals have made progress in evolving 
-^ a better technique for the administration of their several dis- 
tricts. Closer co-operation between this group and the super- 
visors has been brought about with resulting advantages to all 
of the elementary schools. 

/" 7. A mode of procedure for the transfe 

of teachers was worked out by the district pr 

resulted in more effective service in this field. 

y" 8. The duties of the elementary principal 

' exhaustively with the aim in view of defining 

duties of this official. The preliminary result 

committee will be used as a basis for furth 

the same line next year. 
,^-^ 9. Each district principal has carefully 

ganized his district with a resulting saving 
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and a reduction in half-day sessions. The groap of district 
principals has been especially successful in solving problems 
and making adjustments which formerly were referred to the 
central office. The district principal, because he is closely in 
touch with the matters of his district, can settle mooted ques- 
tions more promptly and effectively than the more remote offi- 
cials in the central office. ,— ■"'''^ 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

EducatioD of the Anemic 

1. The Maybee school was opened in October, making five 
regular open air schools and tvi-o hospital schools. Four open 
window rooms were opened in September to care for convales- 
cent and undernourished children. 

2. In February a room for cardiopathic children was 
opened with an attendance of 23. The results in this room have 
been good. 

3. In January the children of Kiefer Hospital were moved 
to the Northville Sanitorium. Two teachers are furnished for 
the instruction of these children. 

Classes for the Blind and Sight Conservation 

1. The total registration for the year was 144. Of this 
number 124 were enrolled in the sight conservation classes. 
There -were 20 Braille pupils. There are now 12 teachers in this 
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of the addition in September, 1921^[-->:<ubled the capacity of the 
school. An additional teacher was provided in the department 
of physio-therapy and a full time nurse allowed by the Health 
departtjient, thus making more adequate provision for the phy- 
sical i^elfare of the child. 

2. The classiBcation of cases registered during the year 
was : (a) infantile paralysis, 43,3% ; (b) tubercular bones, 
17.1%; (c) spastic paralysis, 16.3%; (d) congenital deformities, 
5.3%; (e) accident, 4.1%; (f) osteomyelitis, 2.9%, and (g) 
other diseases, 11.0%. 

3. There were 241 orthopedic examinations and re-exam- 
inations, 66 muscle examinations, 73 muscle re-examinations and 
62 receiving treatment in department of physio- therapy. 

4. A method of procedure was developed for the treatment 
of infantile paralysis cases. This consisted of: 

a. A thorough examination of the muscles of the en- 
tire body is made before treatment is begun, and relative 
strength charted. The exercises for the muscle training 
are then planned from these charts. Every three months 
re-examinations are made, and treatment changed, as the 
case demands. 

b. A chart, based upon the number of muscles con- 
sidered, has been made, to show after each re-examination 
(a) number of muscles involved, (b) number which show, 
(1) complete recovery, (2) partial recovery, (3) no change, 
(4) loss of power. 

5. Binet tests are being given to all children upon enter- 
ing the school and group intelligence tests have been given to 
all children from grades three through eight. 

Education of the Deaf 

1. There were 180 pupils registered <] 
year. 

2. The scale for classification of dilferei 
ing as developed last year, has been accepte( 
partment of Public Instruction as the classifii 
on the official annual reports of the Day Schi 

3. The testing and developing of residua 
ried on with very satisfactory results. The 
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training are worth while o..a a 'few years'of steady applicaticn 
to this type of research should establish records of scientific 
value. 

4. A closer relation between the School for Deaf and the 
vocational activities was established with other schools. Pupits 
who reach the age for vocational work may continue their aca- 
demic studies in this school for a half day and complete the 
day's work in a vocational center, 

5. The normal course in the physiology of the ear for 
teachers of the deaf has been supplemented by illustrated lec- 
tures together with loan of material from the Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Eduaitimi of Backward Children — Group A 

1. Three new Special A classes, the Duffield Annex, Ra- 
venswood, and Cooper, were organized this year. The Scripps 
class was moved to the Nichols school. This brings the total 
to 64 classes. 

2. A uniform program and time schedule was developed by 
the teachers of the Special A classes. 

3. A course of study in arithmetic has been outlined. 

4. The regular writing test was given so as to compare the 
results with the writing in regular grades. 

5. All children now in Special A classes not examined 
within a year were re-tested. Those classified as "dull" who had 
made normal progress and were able to work with the Z sec- 
tion, were returned to the regular grades. 
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3. An experiment in grading children in reading and arith- 
metic by means of educational tests upon entering Special B 
classes was conducted. The Haggerty and Thorndike-McCall 
reading tests and the Cleveland Survey tests in Arithmetic were 
used. 

4. An experimental class for the training of Special B girls 
in cafeteria work was conducted at the Miller intermediate 
school. The girls received training by working in the school 
cafeteria. 

5. All pupils on becoming 16 years of age were given a final 
Binet test. 

6. The continuation pupils of these classes were cared for 
by allowing them to remain in the class instead of going to the 
Continuation school. 

Speech CorrectioD 

1. The registration in the Speech Correction department 
increased from 1,433 to 2,752; 23 teachers, 5 more than last year, 
cared tor the 183 classes, in 56 speech centers. 

2. One thousand one hundred and thirty-two corrections 
were made. This was a percentage of 41.1. Only 7.9% of the 
entire registration showed little or no improvement. 

3. Individual work was continued in high and intermediate 
schools. Gray's Oral Reading Test was used to test the reading 
ability of stammerers. Six hundred forty-two tests were given. 

4. The annual speech survey was made to determine where 
new centers are most needd. Only outstanding cases were listed. 

Special Preparatory Clatse* 

1. There were 23 special preparatory rooms in operation 
with a membership of 605. To conform to the new policy of 
the department, seven of the Special Preparatory classes are 
now caring for typical high grade Special B pupils. 

2. All transfers of pupils to the special prepara' 
this year have been based on either group intelligen 
tests. 

3. Much interesting material has been collecte< 
of questionnaires to pupils in ungraded rooms. It is 
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by this study a better understanding of the ungraded boy, his 
troubles and his ambitions, may be reached. 

4. The Thorndike-McCall reading tests have been given to 
special preparatory and ungraded classes as an aid to grading 
pupils, and the Illinois tests are being given as a further check 
on these pupils. 

5. The policy of the special preparatory department has 
been changed somewhat during the past year. This depart- 
ment aims to care for those children in the higher elementary 
grades who differ materially from the type. This includes the 
average, dull and borderline children who need much individual 
attention and encouragement. 

Special Advanced Classes 

1. Two centers, the Field and the Fairbanks, were trans- 
ferred into the Intermediate schools. In all centers, the Spe- 
cial Advanced teachers take care of the academic work and 
the gymnasium, music, etc., are taken with the regular inter- 
mediate classes. 

2. The following tests were given to all pupils of the Spe- 
cial Advanced classes: Thorndike-McCall reading test and 
Illinois test, 

3. The regular writing test was given to all pupils. A com- 
parison was made with the writing of the regular grades and 
also with the children of Special A classes. 

Fieldwork 

1. The fieldworkers select the children to be given indi- 
vidual examinations by the examiners of the clinic as follows: 
a. Low scores oo frroup tests. 
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A. A f^Uuiy mH(t.: 4ft ^hiMre** hnvrnfi nf^ecial defects in aca- 
tipwk fiuhjpiiii^t whn ftj^jmrrntly had no defect of vision, has 
<)hoivfi fliMt fioftif of ttirm needed refraction for glaises due to 
ft weiik Mcroftiniodation, 'rhi<» tnade clauses advisable for close 
work. 

4, In flif Inlrrent of the Junior I^eafcue of the Red Cross, 
H^ufvry of (rliyfiled children unahle to attend school was made 
and (hfoni^h tlir vn nprrniinu of the Health department, the 
honif*«i wvrr InvriitiKated to insure protection against contagious 
(t)<irMor. Indlvidtinl inntnuMton is given in these homes in aca- 
d^tnli: «*iihjert«i wnd oiYUpational therapy under the supervision 

rd thr jnillnr Lr«gue. 

5. ( hllil wrlfnrr wtts curried on through the co-operation 
fd thf^ UotMfy ( luh, Department of rublic Welfare and the 
School Welfrtfe ( ommlttec of the Hoard of Education, in pro- 
vlditig aIhh's nufl (tothing for needy children. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 

1. During \\\v yrar two new intermediate buildings, the 
l.rvi I.. lUrbour, enpacity 1,H00, and the Harry R. Hutchins, 
r«pMoi(y l,5(X), have been opened, making at present five intcr- 
fUiMlittte ftchof)U in operatlcm. 

2. The new intrrmrdiate program of studies has been put 
into rftcH't in nil intrrmediate school*. 

.V At pienent between one fourth and one-fifth of all pupils 
in gtrtdr^ nevrn, right «n<l nine are in the intermediate schools. 

4. With the completion within the next year of construc- 
tion now n\ithorisr.rd nnd for which plans are well under way, 
npproximntoly threefifthn of all seventh, eighth and ninth 
pnpiU will be in attendance in intermediate schools in 1923-24, 

5. The aotivitie?* of the «\ipervisory council have beta 
tended to Cover the intermediate organif,ation. 

0. n>e council of intermediate principals with 
weekly meetings has been organised. 

7. Tonsiderable progress has been made 
in carrying forward articulation between thi^ 
school program of studies and those of the 
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rooms, 37 shops comprising two materials testing laboratories, 
six machine shops, three steam laboratories, two building con- 
struction shops, one electrical wiring, one armature wiring, one 
house wiring, one power wiring, five auto mechanics shops, one 
art metal shop, one arts and crafts, one radio laboratory, one 
laundry, one heat treatment laboratory, one foundry, one core 
room, six pattern making laboratories, two forge rooms; 12 
chemical laboratories, 12 administrative offices, seven mechanical 
drawing rooms, six physics laboratories, four cooking rooms, 
five study halls, six sewing rooms, four teachers* rest rooms for 
women, four teachers' rest rooms for men, six applied art rooms, 
three biology laboratories, three gymnasiums, three principals' 
offices, two bacteriology laboratories, two special laboratories, 
two swimming pools, one library, one auditorium seating 3,100, 
one science lecture room seating 150, one teachers' lunch room 
seating 100, one students' lunch room seating 800, one council 
room seating 100, one reception room, one power house de- 
tached, one medical examination room and one music room. 

2. Group courses have been established as follows, except 
in graphic arts. The graphic arts subjects, with the exception 
of printing, are under advisement. All of these groups include 
the core subjects of English, Mathematics, History and Civics, 
following the requirements for entrance into the University of 
Michigan Engineering College: 

a. Mechanic Arts 

Pattern Making, Foundry, Forge, Machine Shop, Sheet Metal, Weld- 
ing, Auto Mechanics, Mechanical Drawing. 

b. Electrical Group 

Building Construction, House Wiring, Power Wiring, Armature Wir- 
ing, Telegraphy and Radio, Alternating Current Laboratory, Direct Cur- 
rent Laboratory. 

c. Science Group 

Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Bacteriology, Pharmacy— six year course. 
Metallurgy — five year course. 

d. Applied Arts Group 

Free Hand Drawing, Applied Design, Hand Lettering, Arts and 
Crafts, Metal Work, Jewelry Making, Illustrating. 

e. Graphic Arts Group 

Printing, Book-binding, Photo Engraving, Commercial Photography, 
Elcctrotyping, Lithography. 
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f. Girls' High School and Contini^^tion. Group 

Home Economics, Nurses Preparatory, Applied Arts, Graphic Arts, 
Occupational Therapy, Cafeteria Management, Choice of Science or Art 
Group. 

g. Automotive Group 

Starting, Lighting, Ignition, Gas Engine, Chassis, Repairs. 

h. Music Group 

Symphony Orchestra, Band, Chorus, String, Wind and Reed Instru- 
mentation, Harmony, Melody. 

3. The membership during the past school year has been: 

High School 2,274 

Soldiers 487 

Chemistry Continuation 136 

Pharmacy Continuation 101 

Trade Dressmaking 289 

Boys' Continuation 1,1 17 

Girl's Continuation 1,026 

Total day school 5,430 

Evening school 3,138 

Grand total 8,568 



DETROIT TEACHERS COLLEGE 

1. The year 1921-22 has been one of rapid growth and con- 
solidation. The functions of the college and its relations to 
other departments of the system have been more clearly de- 
fined, the work actually done in discharging these functions has 
been revisd in plan and improved in quality, while the actual 
service rendered to the city system has been greatly extended 
in amount. Most important of all, a progressive plan of develop- 
ment has been outlined which insures vigorous creative life for 
many years to come. 

2. During the year, the Probationary department has ar- 
ranged for the assignment or transfer of 1,388 teachers, and has 
supplied calls for 21,061 days of emergency substitute service. 
It has aided in the assimilation of 562 teachers new to the city, 
has made 902 visits to cadet teachers and has held training meet- 
ings at the €oUege with a total attendance of 953. It is primarily 
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through the work r»' L.jTrdbationary department that Teach- 
ers College establishes direct contact with the schools and the 
importance of these contacts can scarcely be over-emphasized. 
They serve both to bring to light the problems to which the 
college needs to minister and to appraise the success of the col- 
lege in providing the type of training teachers need. 

3. The work of the Practice Teaching department is 
another important element in the development of able teachers. 
The growth in the number of students enrolled has made neces- 
sary an increase in the practice teaching schools. The McGraw 
and Wingert schools have been reorganized and staffed with 
specially selected teachers. The college now has one non- 
platoon and two platoon schools for practice work. The total 
number of critic teachers is 72. Coincident with this extension 
has been the development of improved methods of conducting 
the practice teaching which promise to greatly strengthen this 
phase of the teacher training work. The organization of ex- 
tensive field work in the city schools has been another construc- 
tive innovation in this department. 

4. In the regular day sessions of the college during the 
year, the first two semesters of the new four-year curriculum 
have been put into operation and new courses prepared for 
the second two semesters. In effect, this means that the aca- 
demic work of the college has been carefully revised to conform 
to a consistent plan of teacher training and the standards of 
work raised to meet the needs of the situation. 

5. A feature of the year's work has been the increasing 
interest and activity of the alumni. The alumni house project, 
developed and carried through to successful achievement in the 
city schools, has done much to strengthen the bonds which tie 
Teachers College to individual schools and teachers. 

6. The work of the rural department merits special men- 
tion. Not only has the number of teachers in training for the 
rural schools of the county greatly increased, but supervisory 
direction of the rural teachers close to Detroit has grown cor- 
respondingly. The facilities and influence of the college 
been made available to those who need them most, the imma' 
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teachers of limited training who teacl: c, ,5hildren in the sub- 
urban districts around Detroit, children who in such large num- 
bers inevitably become a part of the population of the city. 

DETROIT JUNIOR COLLEGE 

1. An unexpected increase of 54% in the membership of 
the first semester over the same period last year, which was 
further increased by many entrants the second semester, necessi- 
tated a large increase in the teaching staff of the college. This 
permitted the introduction of new courses, especially in the de- 
partments of English and the social sciences. 

2. The evening session also showed a large increase in 
enrollment and offered for the first time courses in oratory, 
journalism, economics and psychology. 

3. The policy of encouraging initiative and self-direction 
in extra-curricular activities has been continued in the belief 
that ample opportunity for participation in such affairs not only 
develops a sense of responsibility but is also the best prepara- 
tion for meeting the experiences of life. In addition to a Men's 
Debating Team, which successfully debated teams from Kala- 
mazoo Normal, Olivet and Alma College, a Chess, Cosmopolitan 
and an Economics club, were added to the list of student or- 
ganizations. 

4. The social life of the college has broadened under the 
direction of the social director and the social committee. The 
Carnival, sponsored by the Student Council for the graduating 
classes of the Detroit high schools and their friends, was attend- 
ed by nearly 3,000 people. 

5. The increased receipts from the registration fee per- 
mitted greater athletic activity among both men and women. 
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7. The syst«»m of advisory groups has proved its yalue. 
Each student is now permitted to choose his own faculty advisor. 
The several groups meet at regular intervals and discuss with 
their advisor their personal problems and methods of promoting 
mutual understanding and co-operation between the faculty 
and the student body. 

DETROIT COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

1. There were 182 students registered in the College of 
Medicine and Surgery during 1921-22 of whom 144, or 79.69{> 
were Detroit residents. 

2. The clinical instruction to the senior class has been 
transferred from the various private general hospitals to the 
City Receiving Hospital, Herman Kiefer Hospital and the Chil- 
dren's Free Hospital, with the exception of certain specialties 
now being taught in the out-patient department of St. Mary's 
Hospital, which will be transferred to the Receiving Hospital as 
soon as facilities are available in that institution. The clinical 
work of the junior class is limited to the out-patient department 
of St. Mary^s and Grace Hospitals. 

3. Special lecture courses are being given to such members 
of the Department of Health Education in the city schools as 
desire them, and to the teachers of the deaf. 

4. The newly appointed teachers in the city schools receive 
very complete physical examinations including determination of 
blood pressure, analysis of urine, stethoscopic examinations, etc. 

5. A survey of the swimming pools in the public schools 
has been made and it is expected that additional work along this 
line will be done and results be incorporated in a piece of re- 
search to be issued in the near future. 

6. The students registered in the junior and senior classes 
of the medical school, under supervision, examine and treat very 
large numbers of the city's poor. These examinations involve 
chemical analysis, blood counting and all the various applied 
chemical analyses, which, without the students, must be specially 
paid for by the city or else discontinued. 

7. A sweeping reduction in the personnel of the teaching 
staff is planned with the probable elimination of about seventy- 
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five members of the present staff, the policy beWg to retain only 
those teachers whose services can be used to advantage, from 
time to time adding men of proved worth in accordance with 
the development of definite need for their services. 

8. A material increase in pre-clinical teaching and re- 
search facilities will be made possible by taking over the greater 
part of the building now occupied by the laboratories and clinics 
of the Health department and installing appropriate teaching 
and research equipment in the laboratories thus made available. 

9. Plans are being formulated as rapidly as possible for 
the establishment of an out-patient clinic to be conducted under 
the joint auspices of the Welfare Commission through the Re- 
ceiving Hospital, and the Board of Education through the De- 
troit College of Medicine and Surgery. This is in all respects 
an extremely necessary project and must be developed as rap- 
idly as circumstances permit. 

10. In accordance with instructions received at the recent 
conference on public health education called by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, plans are being formulated 
for increased teaching along the lines of preventive medicine 
and public health. These courses will be considerably elaborated 
and placed on the same footing as other major courses in the 
college. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 

1. A study was made of the effect of 1921 summer school 
attendance on the marks of pupils during the following semester. 
Three general types of progress were studied: (1) pupils pro- 
moted in June, 1921, and making an extra promotion in August; 
(2) pupils promoted in June but not making an extra promotion 
in August, and (3) pupils failing in June, making up this failure 
during summer school, and being promoted in August. The 
June, 1921 marks were compared with those for January, 1922, 
for each case studied. 

2. The results indicate that the marks of pupils making a 
double promotion, type (1), are nearly as high the following 
semester. The higher the pupil's mark in June, the greater 
is the probability of his making an extra promotion in summer 
school and of doinc llilifilMaiUllbaKHrk in the fall semester. 
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3. Type (2) cases, pron;oted in June but not receiving an 
extra promotion in August, in general were those that had lower 
June marks. In spite of the extra eight weeks on the work of 
the fall semester, the marks of the following January in this 
group were practically the same as in June. This indicates 
that such students do not profit much from summer school. 

4. Pupils failing in June but making up the failure in 
summer school, type (3), seems to profit much from the eight 
weeks. Forty-two per cent of the marks of this group are 
better in January than in June, and 88% of the pupils are pro- 
moted the following January. 

5. The study suggests that summer school attendance is 
of most value to pupils who have failed in the regular work 
of the spring term. Of the students passing, the ones with 
the higher marks seem to be able to make an extra half-grade 
during summer school and still do the work of the next semester 
satisfactorily. If it is necessary to restrict attendance at sum- 
mer schools these two groups should have the first preference. 

EVENING SCHOOLS 

1. There were 28,293 adults registered in the evening ele- 
mentary and high school classes. Of these 11,967 were in ele- 
mentary schools, with 1,333 in citizenship classes. 

2. Units were operated in 10 high schools, eight elementary 
schools, 43 extension centers, with one to 10 classes each in 
factories, settlement houses, non-public schools, public schools, 
churches, foreigners' clubs, and in the city prison. Of these ex- 
tension centers, 25 were for foreign women and 18 were mixed. 
The total number of centers was 61. 

3. Most of the work was covered in 26 weeks, with a few 
high schools and extension centers holding over into the summer. 

4. A course in lip reading for the hard of hearing was added 
to the curriculum. 

5. Community work was undertaken on an extensive scale 
at the Balch school. 

6. Administration of evening high schools, evening ele- 
mentary schools and summer schools was combined under one 
head. 
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Part IV — Organization 



A DETAILED organization study was presented in the sev- 
enty-eighth annual report. 

Changes were made in the superintendent's general organ- 
ization and in the intermediate schools. These are presented 
in the following pages. 

EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

A number of changes in this organization were made pri- 
marily because of absence on leave of an assistant superintend- 
ent. The general character is still the same. 

L Superintendent 

The superintendent personally administrates the following 
activities : 

1. Medical College. 

2. Junior College. 

3. Payroll Department. 

2. Deputy Superintendent 

The deputy superintendent administrates the elementary 
schools, intermediate schools, high schools, continuation classes, 
the vocational bureau and the building program. 
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3. Assistant Superintendent 

There was one assistant superintendent who had charge of : 

1. The selection of teachers. 

2. The assignment and transferring of teachers. 

3. The inspection of new teachers. 

4. Text books. 

5. Complaints. 

4. Directors 

There are four directors. One has charge of: 

1. Instruction (Supervision). 

2. Teacher Training (Teachers College). 

3. Instructional Research (Measurement). 

The second unit is Statistics and Reference, including rec- 
ords, publications, financial and administrative research. 

The third department is Educational Expenditures, includ- 
ing personal service, furniture and equipment, books and sup- 
plies, internal accounting, the high school auditor and the prep- 
aration of the budget. 

The fourth department is Special Education, including the 
Psychological Clinic and nine divisions of classes for exceptional 
children. 

5. Assistant Directors 

There are two assistant directors. One has charge of build- 
ing research and the building program under the direction of the 
deputy superintendent. 

The second has charge of instruction under the Director of 
Instruction, Teacher Training and Research. 

6. Supervisors 

There are two administrative supervisors, one in charge of 
Americanization work, evening and summer school education. 
The second supervisor has administrative control of the con- 
tinuous school census and has supervisory control of the attend- 
ance officers who are responsible to the district, intermediate 
and high school principals. He handles all referred cases and 
carries them into court. 
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Organization of the Intermediate School 

The inte~ .lediate school is organized upon the general basis 
of a home room, except that the clerical work of record keeping 
is done through ihe office. 

T' " admin'dtrative staff of an 1,800 intermediate unit con- 
sists of one principal, one assistant principal, two vocational 
counselors, one home visiting teacher, and four clerks. 

The instructional staff consists of six department heads, 
and the necessary instructors to carry on the classroom activi- 
ties of the school. The department heads teach four 60-minute 
classes and the instructors teach five 60-minute classes per day. 

The operating staff of the school is in charge of a chief 
engineer, who is responsible for the supervision of the janitorial 
staff as well as the heating and ventilating. 

Principal 

The principal is the chief executive officer, and is respon- 
sible for the successful operation of the entire plant. This in- 
cludes : 

1. The carrying out of policies that provide the physical, 
financial and educational conditions under which pupil and 
teacher may work to best advantage. 

2. Placing in operation the course of study, general data 

J. The prompt transmitting of information on conditions 
in the schools to the central offices. 

4. Putting into operation standards of achievement. 

5. The preparation of general data and reports. 

6. Research activities, and 

7. General publicity. 

The non-instructional activities, named in 1, 3, 5 and 7, are 
delegated to the assistant principal, leaving the principal free 
to give his entire time to the direction and supervision of all 
instructional activities. 

In this field the principal is assisted by the advf"" — -* -- 
perience of the six department heads, who, in the 
their supervisory function, meet with the principal 
oftener, as the Instruction Council. These supervi 
tions are exercised under the general direction of t 
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metit of Instruction, through the central a'-* minis trative officer in 
charge of intermediate education. These sup?'v!sory functions 

1. The preparation and development of courses of study 
and bulletins on method. ' 

2. Examination of text books. ■,,_ 

3. Demonstration teaching. 

4. Teachers' meetings for the improvement of instruction. . , 

5. Personal conferences for the interpretation of methods 
and curriculum. 

6. Classroom visitation and Inspection, and 

7. Setting up standards of achievement. 

Auistant ' Principal 

The assistant principal is responsible to the principal for 
the physical and mechanical operation of the school plant. These 
duties are broadly defined as non-instructional. 

They consist of: 

Vocational and Educational Direction 

The vocational counselor, under the general supervision o* 
the Vocational Bureau, is responsible to the assistant principal 
for the vocational and educational direction of the pupils. 
Visiting Teacher 

The attendance, or home visiting teacher, is responsible to 
the assistant principal for the investigation of non-attendance 
and of social conditions. 

Records 

The record clerks and stenographers are responsible, under 
the direction of the assistant principal, for (a) the mechanical 
development of the program, (b) recording of all records, (c) 
absences, (d) excuses, (e) notices to parents, (f) checking of 
credits, (g) general office routine, (h) pupil and general reports. 
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Operation 

The chief engineer is responsible, under the direction of the 
assistant principal, for the heating, ventilating and cleaning of 
the school plant, for all requisitions for operating supplies and 
for maintenance activities. 

Vocational Counselors 

The vocational counselors attached to the school are under 
the general supervision of the Vocational Bureau, but directly 
responsible to the assistant principal. Their duties are those 
of vocational and educational information and direction in ac- 
cordance with the general policy of the central bureau. This 
technique is still in the development stage. 

Home Visiting Teacher 

The home visiting teacher is directly responsible to the as- 
sistant principal and his function is the investigation and the 
adjustment of conditions, including non-attendance, in the lives 
of the individual children to the end that they may make more 
normal school progress. This shall include the study of social 
and economic conditions under which such pupils live, and such 
other social investigation as the vocational counselor may direct. 
This teacher should be relieved of all administrative or paper 
work and should devote full time to the function of investigation. 

The Instruction Council 

There are six departments of instruction: 

1. Health Education. 

2. Language Education. 

3. Exact Science Education. 

4. Social Science Education. 

5. Vocational Education. 

6. Fine Arts Education. 

The heads of these departments carry four 60-minute 
classes, are specialists in their field, and for the compensation 
above that of regular teachers ($700), are required to devote 
extra time to the development of instruction under the leader- 
ship of the principal, and under the general supervision of the 
Department of Instruction, through the central administrative 
officer in charge of intermediate education. 
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Iiutmctors 

The instructors are under the administrative control of the 
principal and under the supervision of both principal and de- 
partment heads. The instructors are under the direct super- 
vision of the different department heads under whose control 
their particular subjects fall. 

Home Romnt 

Each teacher may be assigned to a home room. In gen- 
eral, teachers who are responsible for extra-curricular activi- 
ties, may be excused from home room activities. Pupils are 
assigned to home rooms in groups of 35 to 40. This calls for 
52 home rooms. They remain with the same home room teacher 
during their school career except where circumstances make a 
change desirable or necessary. As the older pupils graduate 
new ones are assigned to their places so that the spirit and 
homogeneity of the group is maintained. 

The home room teacher meets the group for at least 30 
minutes daily. There is no clerical or administrative work to 
be done. The full time and ability of the teacher may be de- 
voted to developing an intimate knowledge of the pupils' capa- 
bilities and interests. She must be acquainted with the parents 
and the home conditions of her particular group. The home 
room teacher must co-operate closely with both the vocational 
counselor and visiting teacher. The vocational counselor may 
call upon the home room teacher for a report upon each pupil 
at any time. 

The home room teacher is also responsible for the child's 
academic standing and for the semester program after the first 
entrance into the school. 

The general organization is shown in the chart on the fol- 
lowing page. 

Pupil Activities 

The extra-curricular pupil activities shall be under the 
3 home rooms, 
cording to the 
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plan (910) and one copy of th( teacher's class record (907) for 
each subject on his progiaui. 

If the pupil is a member of the school, his program is pre- 
pared by the h -ne room teacher. The same forms will be filled 
out as in the cas< .1 new pupils. The home room teacher pre- 
pares this program for her group with the co-operation of the 
dep.Tl. ent .leads and vocational counselor. 

All adjustments of programs are to be made by the assist- 
ant principal. 

This is shown in the chart on the opposite page. 
Records 

The use of intermediate school forms and records is de- 
scribed in the following pages. 

New Pupils 

A pupil entering the school for the first time meets the as- 
sistant principal, who directs him to the vocational counselor. 

He fills out preliminary registration (form 900), and, after 
consultation, plan of work (form 903). He also prepares one 
copy of form 907 for each subject on his plan of work. Two 
copies of the semester record and report card (form 902) must 
be prepared also, along with the pupil's own copy of his pro- 
gram (form 910). The vocational counselor sends the plan of 
work to class with the pupil, and the preliminary registration 
(900), the teachers' class cards (907), and the duplicate forms of 
902 to the record clerk. 

Old Pupils 

A pupil who is already in membership in the school fills out 
form 903 before the close of the semester, under the direction 
of the home room teacher, and one copy of 
subject on his program. Two copies of fo 
record and report card, must be prepared alsc 
910, the pupil's copy of his program. The hi 
sends the duplicate copies of 902 and all co| 
record clerk. 

Record Clerk 

The record clerk is responsible for the fol 

Upon the basis of the temporary regis 
permanent record master card (901), and the 
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envelope file (930) are prepared and properly filed. 

Notice of '•'^^istration i torm 20) must be sent to the De- 
partment of Attendance immediately. 

Upon t' basis of registration (901) and the semester card 
(902) the permanent record and transfer card (form 935 — white ; 
foi m 936 — salmon) are prepared. Form 902 is filed in the proper 
desk compartment until the close of the semester. Form 935 is 
filed in the proper desk compartment and form 936 is sent to the 
Department of Health Education where it remains until the 
child leaves school, when it is returned to the office and used 
as a transfer record. 

The record clerk makes daily tabulations of all absences 
(form 913), reported by the teachers upon the semester card 
(902) and writes excuses (912), which, when returned signed 
by the last teacher interested, are placed in the permanent file 
(930). 

At the end of the semester the semester standings, placed 
on the semester card (902) by the teachers, are transferred to 
the permanent record card (935) and the semester card (902) is 
filed in the permanent file (930). 

If a child leaves permanently, notice of leaving (form 16) 
must be mailed immediately to the Department of Attendance. 

The record clerk is required to keep the statistical register 
(form 3) for each grade and to prepare each month the statis- 
tical report (form 534) and the class report (533). 

Flunkage reports, geographic location, age-grade and other 
special reports are prepared in this department. 

Non-attendance notices to parents (927) are mailed each 
day after the teachers' reports have been checked. A list of the 
absent pupils is also given to the visiting teacher immediately. 

The record clerk will post weekly on the bulletin board the 
names of pupils who have left the school permanently (904). 

Bookkeeper 

The bookkeeper is responsible for all internal accounting 
activities, for requisitions and for the preparing of payrolls and 
salary distributions. 

Teachers 

Copies of the teacher's class record card (907) giving the 
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number and names of pupils assigned to any class, are sent to 
the teachers by the record clerk. .t. 

The teacher makes out daily absence reports ^913) and sends 
these to the record clerk. 

Teachers mark semester record and report card (902) in 
duplicate as often as directed by the principal. .. ^ 

Promotion rolls (932) are prepared by the teacher and kept 
in the record clerk's office between markings. 

Home room teachers mail notices of unsatisfactory work 
(926) to the parents in addition to sending home by the pupil 
at certain intervals the duplicate of form 902. 

Teachers prepare credit slips (924), not passed slips (922), 
and conditioned slips (921) at the end of each semester. 

Science teachers are required to keep a running inventory 
of laboratory supplies (944). 

The Department of Health Education keeps form 936 and 
records the health record on the reverse side at least once a 
semester. This health record must be transferred to form 935, 
the permanent record. 

The weekly student hour report (957) the monthly salary 
distribution (954), and the internal requisitions for supplies 
(948), are filled out as required and the first two sent to the 
record clerk, the third (948) to the bookkeeper. 

Librarian 

The librarian is responsible for the proper use of all library 
forms, including 916, 917, 919 and 920. 

Reports to Headquarters 

Reports to headquarters should be addressed to the several 
divisions upon the basis of use, as follows : 

Forms 14 and 20 should be sent directly to the Department 
of Attendance. 

All Internal Accounting forms must be kept in accordance 
with the printed regulations of the Board of Education under 
the direction of the auditor. 

The inventory and all requisitions for supplies, books and 
equipment are to be sent to the Department of Purchasing and 
Distribution. 
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Northern High School 



SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

Part V— B- ■''"'ngs 



STANDARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

T^HE Standard elementary school plan was further developed 
and revised during 1921-22. The plan now in use provides for 
the development of the building in five sections if so desired. 
The ultimate plant provides accommodations for 1,920 children 
under the platoon organization, approximately 80 children in 
special classes and 240 in the kindergarten, a grand total of 
2,240. 

If built in sections the first unit comprises 12 classrooms 
and kindergarten ; the first and second sections, 18 classrooms 
and kindergarten ; the first three sections 20 classrooms, kinder- 
garten, library, auditorium, gymnasium and teachers' rest room ; 
the first four sections 23 classrooms, kindergarten, sewing room, 
wood shop, art studio, two gymnasiums, two auditoriums, library 
and administrative quarters. An open air unit may be con- 
structed on the third floor. The accommodations in the entire 
unit would be as follows: 

Fiff t floor " Lunch room 22'x26' 

2 Special rooms 22'x30' Second floor 

2 Kindergarten 22'x30' 

1 Kindergarten toilet 

2 Girls' toilets 
2 Boys' toilets 

1 Janitor's room 

4 Science rooms 22'x30' 

4 Literature rooms 22'x30' 

2 Music rooms 22'x30' 

2 Art rooms iZxSff 

1 Sewing room 22'x30' -.. . . 

1 Medical Dept. (Clinic) ".rd floor 

1 Manual Training room. ...22'x30' 2 Class rooms 22'x28' 

1 Library 22'x44' i Class room 22'x44' 



24 Home rooms 


22-X30' 


2 Girls' toilets 
2 Boys' toilets 
1 Teachers' toilet 








1 Girls' play roof 


WxM' 
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CAPACITY ADDED IN 1921-22 

Capacity for 10,680 elementary pupils was provided during 
1921-22. The intermediate units added 3,480 and the Southwest- 
ern high school, 800 capacity, released the Nordstrum building 
for elementary purposes. These data appear in the following 
table. 

Table 12— School Capacity Added in 1921-22 



Elementary 

School 

Balch 

Brady 

Cooper 

Crosman 

Custer 

Doty 

Estabrook 

Franklin 

George 

Hely 

Holmes, A. L. 

Houghton 

Lynch 

Marr 

Marxhausen 

Maybee 

Noble 

Pierce 

Sampson 

Thirkell 

White 

Wingert 

Winterhalter 



Month 
occupied 



Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Apr., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Nov., 

Jan., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Jan., 



1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1922 
1922 



Total elementary 

Intermediate 

Barbour 
McMichael 
McMichael 
Hutchins 



Feb., 1922 

Dec, 1921 

May, 1922 

Feb., 1922 



Size of bldg. Standard 

or addition capacity 

A-G-22 rooms 1,080 

11 rooms and kdg 500 

26 rooms 1,040 

A-G-2 rooms 240 

A-G-18 rooms 860 

A-G-4 rooms 320 

A-G 160 

A-2G-2 kdg., 16 rooms, 3 sp.-lib 1,060 

A-G-2 rooms, 20 A rooms 280 

Extend gym 

A-G-8 rooms 480 

A-G-4 rooms 320 

7 rooms and kdg 340 

A-G 160 

A-G-4 rooms 320 

8 rooms . • 320 

1 1 rooms and kdg 500 

5 rooms and kdg 260 

9 rooms and D. S 360 

A-G-4 rooms • • 320 

A-G-18 rooms 860 

A-G-6 rooms 400 

1 1 rooms and kdg 500 



10,680 



Standard 1,800 

Pools — alterations 60 

Girls' gym and pool 120 

Standard 1,500 



Total intermediate . 

High 

Cass Annex Feb., 1922 
Southwestern Apr., *1922 

Special 



3,480 



First five floors (Section A) 
New unit 



800 



Leland 

(cripples) 
Maybee 

(0. A.) 



Sept., 1921 
Sept., 1921 



A-8 rooms 



2 classrooms 
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SCHOOL BUILDING COSTS 

Three additions and one first unit of a new bnilding were 
considered in 1921-22 in showing the comparative cost by years. 
The variation in cost of the additions is due to the fact that 
the adjustments made in connection with the present buildings 
differ somewhat in each case. The cost of 34 cents per cubic 
foot may be considered as a fair index of the 1921-22 price. 
This is from three cents to five cents lower than in 1920-21, 
This is shown in the following diagram and detailed table. 
Diagram 15 



Table 13— School Building Cost per Cubic Foot, 1915-22 

Year of Total Total Cost per 

Building School cost cubeage _cu.ft. 

1915-16 ( n Breitmeycr ....." $113^86.78 '616,129 $0,185" 

1916-17 < 2) Angell 138,214.55 673.612 .205 

1917-18 ( 3) Wilson 226,453.75 904,116 250 

1918.19 < 4) Keating 254.589.66 824,908 .308 

1919-20 ( 5) Pattengill 347371.50 824.908 .421 

1920-21 { 6) Balch 656 712.21 1.170,571 ^60 

1920-21 { 7) White 456^4678 746, 

1920-21 ( 8) Custer ■ ■ . 442,699.73 746,; 

1920-21 (9) Hutchins Int 950.800.00 2,504.( 

1920-21 (10) Southwestern H. S 696.933.00 17S3. 

1920-21 (11) Barbour Int 1 073.;36.00 2,994^ 

1921-22 (12) Franklin Add 399,113.97 1,090.; 

1922-23 (13) O. W. Holmes Add 180.295.SO 47U 

1922-23 (14) Qippert Add 200.390.40 584; 

1922-23 (IS) Courville 137,979.02 42^: 
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Part VI— Finance 



rpHE cost report of the Board of Education of the City of 
Detroit, presented in the following pages, has been prepared 
from the cost records of the business manager's office for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 

During the year 11,361 vouchers were paid, with disburse- 
ments amounting to $25,2'10,1 16.43. 

Cash discounts deducted from invoices amounted to $8,002.98 
and this saving is exclusive of educational discounts. 

The cost of land, buildings and equipment to June 30, 1922 is 
placed at $43,032,568.53. This amount is equal to the amount 
of money spent during the life of the Board of Education from 
the building fund. The value of the above property has never 
been determined by an appraisal or otherwise. The value of 
books, supplies and equipment in the schools, some of which 
have been in use a long time, is $2,972,295.19, an amount equal 
to $17.60 per pupil. 

The different elements of cost contained in the conduct of 
the school plant are as follows : 

Administration $ 544.614.51 42% 
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^H OPERATION OF SCHOOL PLANT 10.9)K 


■1 ADMINISTRATION 4.2< C/ 


1 MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL PLANT 2.1)( 


1 AUXILIARY AGENCIES IA% 




FIXED CRAROES ,5% 


1 



V ./»b 



Educational and business 
administration consists of 

the salaries and supplies of 
the superintendent, assistant 
superintendents, business 
manager and clerks in these 
offices. This amounts t o 
4.2%. The median for the 
country is 4.4%. 



Diagram 16 

Instruction 0>st 

Teaching cost and administrative school cost has been set 
up so as to show the two elements of instruction cost separately. 
Teaching cost consists of teachers' salaries and supplies used 
in teaching. Salaries of the principals, grade principals, clerks, 
bookkeepers, librarians and administrative school supplies, con- 
stitute the administrative school cost. The supervisory cost is 
included in the total instruction cost. A comparative per capita 
cost of instruction is included in these reports. The median 
percentage of the maintenance expenditures devoted to instruc- 
tion in the country is 74.3%. Detroit spends 81.2% for instruc- 
tion. 

Operation Cost 

The operation cost consists of engineers' and janitors' sal- 
aries, supplies, gas, electricity and fuel. The operation coSt 
amounts to 10.9%. The median for the country is 12.8%. 

Maintenance Cost 

Maintenance cost consists of repairs to buildings and 
ment, replacement of equipment, insurance and still alarift 
ice. This was 2.1%, while the country as a whole s; 
for this item. 
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Table 15— Statement of the Cash Duburaement* fot the 
Year Ending June 30, 1922 



Cash disbi 

Cash disbursement 

Cash disburscTiieni 
Cash disbursemeni 
Cash disburse: 
Cash disburse: 
Cash disbursement 
Cash disbu: 
Cash disbursemeni 
Cash disbursemeni 
Cash disbursemeni 
Cash disbursemeni 



for July. 1921 $ 1^.99?.40 

for August. 1921 1,427,343.52 

for September, 1921 2.562.081,81 

tor October, 1921 2,402,876.59 

for November. 1921 2.286765.08 

for December, 1921 2,201,194,93 

for January, 1922 2.154.666.06 

for February. 1922 2,183,47027 

for March, 1922 2753,35522 

for April, 1922 2,183,109,68 

for May, 1922 2^22,275.12 

for June. 1922 1776,980.75 



Total cash disbursements $25,240,116.43 



Disbursad «* Follaw* 

Conduct of the school plant $12387 J94.99 

Repayment of loan 15.000.00 

Evening high school fees refunded 21,085.00 

Institute fees refunded 2,S68J0 

-Adjustments and supplies, male-'"'' '">' '"•■■in- 



Building fund — 

Purchase of land. . 
Improvements to si 
Buildings under co 
Equipments (exclusive of boc 

Equipments (books, maps and c 
Improvements to buildings 



Total cash disbursements.. 
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Table 18 (a)— Statement of the Cost of Operation of the 
School Plant for the Year Ending June 30, 1922 

Salaries — Engineers, assistants and coal passers. . .$426,113.50 

Salaries— Janitors and cleaners 558,989.69 

Supplies — Engineers and janitors 24,544.89 

Gas 7.138.46 

Electricity 9,045.66 

Kuel 365,789.44 

Telephone 23,974.72 $1,415,596.36 



Table 18 (b)— Statement of the Cost of Maintouuice of the 
School Plant f(»- the Year Endhv June 30, 1922 

Repairs to buildings and equipment— labor $183,810.18 

Repairs to buildings and equipment — materials... 75,147.44 

Insurance 35224 

Replacement of engineers' and janitors' equipmeiit 5,231.83 

Replacement of other equipment 6.920.35 

Still alarm service 885.00 $272,347.04 
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Batch School Gymnacium 



Balch School Swinuninff Pool 
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Part VII — Statistical Studies 

MEMBERSHIP AND PERCENT OF ATTENDANCE 

1919-2e to 1921-22 
Kindergarten 

Kindergarten membership showed a healthy and consistent increase 
over 1920-21. The peak of the curve occurs in January. There is the 
usual drop between the first and second semester. Attendance fell be- 
tween the 1919-20 and 1920-21 curves, showing a more regular tendency 
than in the other years. 



Du«ram 17 


ien Mei 


nbcrthii 


acmbtrship 








10,697 


12,053 


11,354 


12/41 




12.463 






11.837 


12.582 


7,944 


8,845 






9,639 


10,376 


9*»l 


10,520 







Table 20— KinderKarti 



September 10,370 

October 10750 

November 11,197 

December 11,185 11,553 12,417 79.1 79.2 812 

January 11.478 " 

February 6,662 

March 7,722 

April 8725 

May 8,891 9,841 10,520 70.7 79.8 74i 

June 8,630 9,583 10,320 73.9 78.6 74.6 
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Fnt Gnde 



Tbe membership curve it below that of 1920-21. Tfai* difio-oicc was 
5S3 in S«-pleinber aud 13DS in June. Carpenter school when retttmcd to 
Hamtramck had 37V first (raders. Attendance paralleled that of WID-Zl 
tbrouifh January but dropped below during the second ( 



Table 21— First Gnde Memberahip and AttendMtoe 



Month 

Septeml>i.T 


1919.20 

18^0 


' Mcmbrrihip 
1920-21 

19J7I 
19.956 
20,002 
19J45 


1921 22 

18788 
19,156 
19,222 
18762 


— Perctn 

1919.2Q 

92.7 
89,5 
88.1 
86.4 


ilofitlei 

927?" 
90.7 
88.5 
87.8 


ocUnce- 
1921-12 

937 
899 










18.888 


8U 
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Second Grade 

Second grade membership in September was 2567 above 1920-21 and 
1970 higher in June. 

The attendance curve followed 1920-21 the first semester but dropped 
below during the second half of the year. 
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Third Grmde 



Third grade September membership increased 1228 over 1920-21 and in 
June had ISIO more pupils. 

Attendance fell between the 1919-20 and the 1920-21 curves. 



Dugruii 20 
Table 23— Third Grade Membershqi ud Attenduo* 
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Fifth Grade 

The fifth grade fell below the 1920-21 curve for the first semester but 
jumped in the second, the June difference being S94. 

The attendance curve fo'lowed the genera] trend between those of the 
two preceding years. 



Table 25— Fifth Grade Metnbcnhip and Attendance 



Month 1919-20 

September 10.407 

October 10J91 

November 10,521 

December 10^58 

January 10,436 

February 10J16 

March 10,360 

April 10,210 

May 10,080 

June 9.912 

















1919- W 






9.610 


10.193 


94.8 


94.4 


95.S 


9.620 


10.293 


92.3 


93.2 


93.0 


9,736 


10,269 


91.3 


<*?.4 


92,6 


9,692 


10,234 


91.3 


92.1 


92.S 


9.621 


10,147 


89.9 


92.1 


9?7 


10,096 


10,439 


91J 


MH 


9,1..1 


9,985 


10.509 


90.6 


94^ 


91.5 


9,883 


10.402 


902 


92.6 


91.1 


9768 


10^ 


90.3 


92.5 


91 ft 


9,687 


10.281 


90.2 


93.4 


VW 
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Sixth Grade 

The sixth grade membership was practically even with that of 1920'21 
during the first semester. During the second half of the year it jumped 
above that of 1920-21, the June difference being 463. 

Attendance fell between the 1919-20 and 1920-21 curves. 



Diagram 23 
Table 26 — Sixth Grade Memberthip and Attendance 



1921-22 im-lO 1920-21 1921-2. 
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Ninth Grade 



There were 21S8 more pupils in the ninth grade in September, 1922, 
than in the preceding year. The same sharp June falling off noticeable 
in the eighth grade occurred here, the June difference falling to 887. 



DiagrunZS 
Table Zft^Nmth Grade Memberahip and Attendance 



Month 1919-% I92D-2I I92I-Z2 1919-20 1920-21 lUI-22 

September 5353 5,933 8fl91 94.4 93.5 95^) 

October 5,367 5,921 8.050 92.3 93.0 92.7 

November 5,212 5,893 7,919 92jO 922 92.6 

December 5,215 5,823 7,8)7 91.9 92,0 925 

January 5,151 5736 7.699 91.4 91.9 

February 5.600 7,103 8.829 91.9 95.0 

March 5,609 7,011 8,653 91.1 93.0 

April 5,425 6,857 8,391 90.4 92.9 

May 5226 6717 8,127 90.3 92.0 

June Sfl74 6,594 7,4S1 90.4 92.1 
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Eleventh Grade 

Eleventh grade showed a sharp falling o« in June. The September, 
1922, membership was 608 greater than in 1921 and the June member- 
ship was 119 greater. 

Attendance followed the general tendency. 



Diagram 28 
Talile 31 — Eleventh Grade Membership and Attendance 



September 1,907 

October 1,915 

November 1 .872 

December 1,856 

January 1.822 

February 2,079 

March 2,045 

April 1,994 

May 1,<M8 

June 1,922 



2,186 


2,794 


94.7 


95. 1 


9f,?. 


2.166 


2,760 


93.0 


94.7 


93,8 


2,144 


2,733 


93.9 


94.2 


93.4 


2,123 


2,690 


92.8 


93.9 


9,15 


2.095 


2,676 


92.5 


93.4 


93J 


2,635 


2,977 


91.9 


95.7 


94.4 


2622 


2.920 


92.5 


94.6 


93.4 


2,578 


2.853 


92.3 


94/ 


V/.t 


2,536 


2,779 


92.1 


93.7 


932 


2,524 


2743 


92.3 


93.3 


93.1 
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Twelfth Grade 

The twelfth grade curve tendencies were similar to those of the -pre- 
ceding years but more accentuated. There were 414 more in September 
membership and 542 more in June membership. 

Attendance was shghtly higher than 1920-21 the firs 
dropped somewhat during the second. 



Diagram 29 
Table 32— Twelfth Grade Membership and Attoidance 



Monlh l»l9-a) K20-il W21-22 1919-20 19M-21 1921-22 

September 1,335 1,542 1,956 95.3 952 96.9 

October 1,346 1,536 1,963 94.1 94,8 94.9 

November 1,323 U31 1,943 94.2 94.5 95.0 

December 1,314 1^16 1,937 93.9 94.4 95.0 
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Colleges 

Detroit Junior College Scplcmber, 1922 membership was A23 higher 
thaci in 1921. and thai in June, 1922 was 427 above the preceding year. 
The peak occurred al the beginning of the second semester when 1415 
were in membership. This dropped to 1160 in June. 

Uclroit Teachers College increased 289 over September 1920. and 249 
over June, 1921. The membership peak came in February with 702 and 
held consistently throoghoul the second semester. 



Diagram 30 

Table 33 — College Memberahip and Attendance 

A — Detroit Junior College B — Detroit Teachers College 

~.MriTilicr<hi|>~ Vcl. of iittcn<Ian» 

1922 13?) 1921 1922 1420 1921 1922 

«U MS 98.7 ».0 »J] 
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Continuation 



ve in both Ihe junior and senior divisions showed 
iteady increases over 1920-21. The junior curve shows a sharp drop 
Juring June but the senior curve shows a consistent drop beginning in 



I Qaues Membership 
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Entire System 

The average membership for the entire system showed an 

,S43 pupils, 102%, over 1920-21. The September difference was 

id the June increase was 10,928. 

The average attendance ranged from 94.7% in September to 88.' 
me, an average tor the year of 89.7%. This is slightly higher 
19-20 and slightly below 1920-21. 
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Table 37— Day School Registration, 1921-1922 



1920-21 1921-22 

Grades Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

klNDERGARTEN . . ^"^7. . . . 8,879 8,776 " 17,655 9^72 9,414 18786 

1st 12,220 11,351 23,571 11,120 10.544 21,664 

2nd 7,871 7,397 15,268 9,072 8.690 17,762 

3rd 6,802 6,669 13,471 7,357 7,129 14,486 

4th 6,146 6,231 12,377 6,428 6,527 12.955 

5th 5.429 5,356 10,785 5,601 5.710 11,311 

6th 5,279 5,350 10,629 5.214 5,203 10,417 

TOTAL ELEMENTARY ...43,747 42,354 86,101 44,792 43,803 88,595 

7th 4,514 4.669 9,183 4,883 5,006 9,889 

8th 3,416 3,540 6.956 4,130 4,354 8,484 

9th 3,185 3,208 6,393 4,420 4,076 8,496 

TOTAL INTERMEDIATE.. 11,115 11,417 22,532 13,433 13,436 26,869 

10th 1,939 1,823 3,762 2,273 2,271 4,544 

11th 1,174 1,147 2,321 1.548 1.348 2.896 

12th 807 800 1,607 1,015 1,008 2.023 

TOTAL HIGH 3,920 3,770 7,690 4,836 4.627 9.463 

Americanization 108 69 177 228 160 388 

Special A 749 284 1,033 808 340 1,148 

Special B 473 190 663 662 282 944 

Special Preparatory 340 339 679 290 170 460 

Special Advanced 160 135 295 121 103 224 

Ungraded 378 ... 378 312 11 323 

Open Air 165 153 318 143 146 289 

Open Window 10 10 20 

Classes for Blind 38 36 74 49 38 87 

Classes for Crippled 79 74 153 118 96 214 

Classes for Deaf 91 11 163 91 86 177 

TOTAL SPECIAL CLASSES 2.581 1,352 3,933 2,832 1,442 4,274 

Voc. Classes. Boys 256 . . . 256 45 ... 45 

Voc. Classes, Soldiers 481 21 503 706 Zl 743 

Continuation Jr 1,315 1.589 2.904 2,335 2.529 4.864 

Continuation Sr 278 352 630 145 356 < 501 

Continuation B ... ... 45 Zl 82 

TOTAL CONTINUATION .. 1.593 1,941 3,534 2.525 2,922 5.447 

Junior College 579 205 784 827 305 1.132 

Detroit Teachers College.... 12 455 467 17 613 630 

College of Med. & Surg 166 5 171 174 6 180 

TOTAL COLLEGES 757 665 1.422 1.018 924 1.942 

Post Graduates Z2 19 51 42 29 71 

GRAND TOTAL 73.361 70316 143.677 79.601 76.634 156,235 
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TaUe 39 — AtuAym-it Evcains School Registratioii by 
Course of Stody 

Elementary — High ScIiodI — 

Men Women Men W omen 

Citizenship 1,327 6 

Englishfor Foreigners 5,607 2,775 

Fifth and Sixth Grade 702 266 

Seve.,;a and Eighth Grade - 928 356 

Health 1.032 2,071 

Languages 780 S7t 

Exact Sciences 1,861 134 

Social Sciences 

Vocational 5.076 4.672 

Fine Arts 66 58 

Total 8,564 3,403 8,815 7.51 1 

Total Men and Women 11,967 16,326 

Grand Total 28,293 

Table 40— Hich Scboob, 19Z1-192Z 



Northeastern ... 1,968 1.832.5 1,652.3 90.18 1^32 70 26.2 46 41 

Northern 2.389 2.304.1 2.158.4 93.66 2,399 99 23,3 131 161 

Northwestern .. 3J70 3.207.0 2,954.6 92.11 3,080 119 26.9 164 188 

Southeastern ... 1384 1,787.1 1,671,1 93.51 1.735 71 25.2 43 48 

Southwestern .. 988 9S2.1 903.7 94.86 915 41 232 35 47 

Western 1,261 1.211,5 1,122,5 92.66 1.064 49 24.7 83 81 

Wilkins 763 808,3 729.4 90.23 784 31 26.1 4 29 

TOTAL 19.168 18,342.1 17,000.0 92.68 17,650 783 23.4 955 960 

Table 41 — Censii*, Registration and Memberdiqi Growth 

■ ■^— ■ — - '^^hoorcenHis — '-' School rrji* I rTlion "^" Nov."memb*r>hm 

% locreiK % Invruae % IncnaM 

School over ovtr over 

Yt T Number l»10U Number 1910. 11 Numbe r 1910-1 1 

1910^11 :. 114,448 .... 61,961 .... "47:857 

1911-12 119,599 4.5 63,547 2.5 49,448 3.4 

1912-13 131345 152 71,003 14,6 54,585 14.0 

1913-14 133,155 16.4 77fi2i 24.3 60,570 26.4 

1914-15 138305 212 84,280 36.0 69,086 442 

1915-16 149.346 30.4 

1916-17 164,532 43,7 

1917-18 185254 61.8 

1918-19 203,091 77.4 

1919-20 222,789 94,S 

1920-21 237,592 107.6 

lSGl-22 
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SUMMER SCHOOL .1921 



The summer school plant consisted of Central 
Cass Technical high school, thirteen elemencc-y, 
and three continuation schools besides Teachers 
Junior College. Summer school was understood to 
for failed, conditioned or exceptionally bright pupils, 
registration was 30% over 1920 and high school 
was 100% over 1920. 



high school, 

six open air 

College; and 

be primarily 

Elementary 

registration 



Table 42-nSuiiimer Schools, 1921 

Memb. Average Percent of 

Registration at mem- Average attend- 

Boys Girls Total close bership attendance ance 

Elementary 

Bishop 660 656 1,316 U02 1,220.5 1,161.3 95.2 

Davison 352 329 681 555 568.7 517.0 91.0 

Eastern 396 375 771 632 661.4 606.6 91.7 

Ellis 391 367 758 636 670.8 572.4 85.3 

Garfield 551 583 1,134 1,025 1,037.8 984.2 94.8 

Hely 376 370 746 641 661.3 577.1 87.3 

Kennedy 213 252 465 387 402.9 3632 90.1 

Northwestern 445 393 838 m 757.2 692.5 91.4 

Longfellow 101 111 212 197 198.4 179.9 90.8 

Nordstrum 393 356 749 645 663.3 606.6 91.5 

Northern 614 549 1,163 1,013 1,055.1 923.4 87.5 

Southeastern 431 353 784 614 678.7 621.1 91.6 

Webster 143 146 289 215 227.8 198.6 872 

Totals Elementary ...5,066 4^40 9.906 8,499 8,803.9 8,003.9 90.9 

Spec. Prep. 

Bishop 15 13 28 28 28.0 27.8 99.3 

Northwestern 14 9 23 28 23.6 21.5 91.4 

Totals Spec. Prep 29 22 51 56 51.6 49.3 96.1 

Open Air 

Clippert 26 29 55 50 50.9 43.4 85.2 

Detroit Sanitorium. 10 7 17 12 13.4 12.5 93.3 

Kiefer Hospital .... 19 18 Zl 30 30.4 29.5 97.0 

Marr 27 25 52 46 472 412 87.3 

Russell 27 Z2 59 50 51.7 43.6 84.3 

Stephens 35 24 59 55 55.8 48.9 87.6 

Totals Open Air 144 135 279 243 249.4 219.1 87.9 

Soldiers' Vocational.. 535 4 539 459 439.4 411.3 93.6 

Jr. Continuation ..... 651 651 628 625.5 613.0 98.1 

Girls' Continuation... 721 721 617 638.1 518.4 812 

Sr. Continuation 18 41 59 56 57.7 56.0 97.1 

Totals Continuation.. 1,204 766 1,970 1,760 1,760.7 1,598.7 90.8 

High 

Cass 498 57 555 486 511.6 476.6 93.4 

Central 1,068 1,020 2,088 1,865 1,912.4 1,820.6 952 

TotaU High 1^66 1,077 2,643 2.351 2,424.0 2,2972 94.8 

' Vt 273 42 315 307 301.8 2752 91.1 

• ... 64 1,141 1,205 1,167 1,186.0 1,118.5 94.3 

337 1,183 1,520 1.474 1,4 8 7.8 U937 ^ 

^ 023 16,369 14,383 14^77.4 13,561.9 91.8 
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ACCELERATION BY GRADES 



Diagram 35 

The heavy line in diagram 35 shows the acceleration in 1921. 
The hroken lines represent two previous years. There is very 
little difference through 6B. Grades 6A, 7B, 7A, 9B and 12B 
showed greater acceleration. The other grades showed de- 
creases. 

The number and percents of pupils accelerated three years or 
more are shown in Table 44, 

Table 44— llirae-fli^More Year Accderation by Grade* 
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TaUe 48-'Len8th of School Year 



1899-1900 194 1910-1911 191 

1900-1901 187 1911-1912 194 

1901-1902 188 1912-191 J 188 

1902-1903 188 1913-1914 181 

1903-1904 192 1914-1915 184 

I904-190''. 192 1915-1916 191 

1905-19O6 192 1916-1917 190 

1906-1W7 193 1917-1918 182 

1907-1908 193 1918-1919 179 

1908-1909 194 1919-1920 186 

1900-1910 192 1920-1921 193 

1921-1922 193 

Average 189.4 



Ubrary, ^^■Tp**'' ScIkmI 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

- July 15. 1923. 

To the Honorable Board of Education, 
City of Detroit. 

I take pleasure in submitting the Eightieth 
Annual Report of the Detroit Public Schools 
for the school year ending June 30, 1923. This 
comprises the following divisions: Part I, 
Growth of the Public Schools; Part II, Educa- 
tional PoMcy; Part III, Progress during 1922-23; 
Part IV, Public School Organization; Part V, 
School Buildings; Part VI, Finance, and Part 
VII, Statistical Studies. 

Very respectfully. 



^]^^,^£^ 



Superintendent of 
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probably, to a number of variables, including inaccuracy in mak- 
ing the count, faulty school records permitting loss or duplication 
of children, changes in the school law enforcement, and econom- 
ic conditions. The trend of public school attendance in relation 
to the total school population is shown in per cents in the follow- 
ing diagram: 
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industrial conditions which attracted large numbers of new fam- 
ilies to the city. Annexation added 1021 children. The 
membership by months for the last four years is shown in dia- 
gram 3. 

Diagram 3 — School Membership by Months and Years 
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The above data is presented in tabulated form in Table 1. 

Table 1 — School Membership 



Memberahip 



Month 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 

September 1 12,806 119,688 134,390 143,402 

October 115,117 122,059 136,416 14.5,577 

November 116,284 122,690 136,930 146,587 

December 115,790 122.529 135,497 146,060 

January 115,367 122,370 135,622 146,526 

February 113,699 124,514 137,587 147.888 

March 1 15,591 125,885 137,902 149,569 

April 115,444 125,911 137,949 150,186 

May 113,844 124,812 1.36.908 148,755 

June 110,019 123,155 134,083 146,533 

\v. first semester . . 114,015 120,761 134,630 144.885 

Av. second semester 112,846 125,198 136.633 148,012 

A V. school year... 113.486 123.018 135,631 146,552 

Peroent of attend . . 87.9 90.1 89.7 88.4 



Increase 
1922-23 over 1921-22 
•No. % 



9,012 
9,161 
9.657 
10,563 
10,904 
10,301 
11,667 
12.237 
11,847 
12.450 



6.7 
6.7 
7.1 
7.8 
8.0 
7.5 
8.5 
8.9 
8.6 
9.3 



10.255 
11,379 



7.6 
8.3 



10.921 
-1.3 



8.1 
-1.4 
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PART TIME SESSIONS 

Part time sessions included 9,960 children in April, an in- 
crease of 4,311 over the preceding year. The worst conditions 
were in the Davison, McMillan-Morley, and Duffield-Barstow 
districts. Relief to the last named district will be available in 
September, 1923 ; the Morley-McMillan additions will probably be 
ready in January, 1924, and a new school in the vicinity of the 
Davison is expected to be completed by September, 1924. Dia- 
gram 4 shows the number of children on part time during the 
past four years. 

Diagram 4 — Children on Half-Day Sessions 
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Table 2 — Number of Children on Half-Day Sessions 

Month 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 

September 16,900 19,114 8,781 

October 18,193 19,646 8,747 

November 17,795 19.819 8,444 

December 18,056 18,903 7,144 

January 16,270 13,465 6,7W 

February 17,809 14,449 7,168 

March 19,554 14,691 7,450 

April 19,408 13,175 5,649 

May 19,581 11,891 5,127 

June 19,3.38 11,811 5,109 



1922-23 



8,934 
8,903 
7,683 
7,521 
7,301 
9,716 
9,954 
9,960 
9,910 
9,865 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS 

A comparison of the November, 1922, housing conditions in 
the elementary schools with those in the preceding December 
shows an improvement, particularly in respect to rented quarters, 
basement rooms, old buildings, and crowded classes. The per- 
centage of betterment is 5.1. 



Table 3 — Housing Conditions of Elementary Pupils 



December 
1921 



November 
1922 



10,584 

7.683 

28,211 

46,478 

116.571 

39.9 



Decrease 



468 


491 


3,010 


312 


3,331 


237 


3,775 


230 



Rented quart^srs 959 

Temporary buildingH 3,322 

Basement room8 3,568 

Buildings over 50 years old 4,005 

Total 11,954 

Half day sessions 7,053 

Crowded rooms (45 or more) 28,667 

Grand total inadequately housed 47,574 

Total elementary membership 107,173 

Per cent inadequately housed 45 



1,370 

—630 

456 

1,096 

9.398 

5.1 



SIZE OF CLASSES 

The median size of the elementary school class was 41.3; of 
the intermediate, 31, and of the high school, 28. The elementary 
classes increased somewhat in size, while the intermediate and 
high schools remained constant. Table 4 contains these data : 



Table 4— Size of Classes 



25 Percentile 
1921-22 1922-23 



Median 
1921-22 1922-23 



75 Percentile 
1921-22 1922-23 



Elementary 32.9 36.6 37.3 41.3 43.5 45.7 

Intermediate 26.0 23.0 31.0 31.0 37.0 37.0 

High 23.0 23.0 29.0 28.0 33.0 34.0 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The following diagram and table show the number of school 
buildings hy type and by years : 

Diagram S-^hool Bnildings By Type 



Table S — Number of School BuildinKS by Yearg 
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PRINCIPALS' SALARIES 

Median salaries paid principals in six cities are presented 
graphically in diagram 7 and the percentile salari^ in table 7. 

Diagram 7 — Median Salaries of Principals 
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Table 7— Salaries of Principals 

City 25 Percentile 

Elementary 

New York 4756 

Chicago 1400 

St. Louis 3150 

Milwaukee 3400 

DETROIT 3200 

Cleveland 2705 

Intermediate 

DETROIT 4700 

St. Louis 4500 

Cleveland 3420 

New York 6500 

Chicago 5500 

DETROIT 5500 

St. Louis 5000 

Milwaukee 

Cleveland .i» .t •• • • 



VIediun 


75 Percentile 


4771 


4785 


4800 


4800 


4000 


4053 


3900 


4400 


3600 


4000 


2975 


3090 


4900 


5000 


4500 


4500 


3600 


3625 


6500 


6500 


5700 


5700 


5500 


5500 


5000 


5000 
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5000 


SSLy 
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Table 9 — Number of Teachers by Years 



Re^lar Teachers 

School Year Men Women 

1910-1911 125 1,464 

1911-1912 136 1,549 

1912-1913 155 1,631 

1913-1914 193 1,767 

1914-1915 239 1,896 

1915-1916... 293 2,103 

1916-1917 338 2,312 

1917-1918 347 2.671 

1918-1919 433 3,130 

1919-1920 498 3,252 

1920-1921 540 3,543 

1921-1922 649 3,869 

1922-1923 651 4,047 

I Includes only regularly aHsiKned substitutes. 



Substitute! 
Teachers 



198 



ToUl 



1,589 
1,685 
1,786 
1,960 
2,135 
2,396 
2,650 
3,018 
3,563 
3,750 
4,083 
4,518 
4,896 



Percent of 
Increase Increase 



96 
101 
174 
175 
261 
254 
368 
545 
187 
333 
435 
378 



6.1 

6.0 

9.8 

8.9 

12.2 

9.6 

12.2 

15.3 

7.7 

8.2 

9.6 

8.4 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

The organization of the schools is gradually proceeding 
to a 6-3-3 basis set up as a general policy. Since 1919-20 the 
number of six grade schools has increased from 22 to 35. Inter- 
mediate and senior high school organizations are developing as 
rapidly as building conditions permit. 

Table 10 — Types of School Organization 



Number Number Number Number 

Types 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 

K 1 3 1 1 

K-1 1 2 1 1 

K-2 2 2 2 2 

K-3 1 9 8 3 

K-4 6 5 1 7 

K-5 t 4 7 10 

K-6 22 24 33 35 

K-7 21 16 U 8 

K-8 63 66 66 73 

K-9 1 

1,2,4,5,8.. 1 

1-3 1 1 1 

1-4 4 2 1 

1-6, 6 1 

1-4, 6, 7 1 

1-5 12 1 



Number Number Number Number 
Types 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 

1-6 2 3 2 2 

1-7 1 

1-8 6 3 3 4 

2, 5, 7 1 

2-8 1 

3-8 n 1 

4-7 1 

6-7 1 

6-8 1 

7-9 4 4 5 5 

7-12 5 3 2 

8-12 1 2 2 I 

9-12 3 4 6 9 

9-14 1 I 1 1 

13-15 1 1 
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g. To provide for growth in school membership 
in each budget. 

These policies have served as guides in the formulation of 
past budgets. Up to the present the Board of Education has not 
attempted to go beyond the nitnimnm requirements, which allow 
only for growth, half-day sessions, and some of the most objection- 
able housing conditions. During 1923-24 many of the temporary 
buildings will still be in operation, not all of the 50-year-old build- 
ings will have been discarded, nor all the basement rooms or over- 
crowded classes done away with. 

3. Reorganization of any unit or department is preceded by 
intensive survey and developed in relation to the general policy, 

4. Legislation enacted during the 1923 session of the legis- 
lature makes possible the development of a municipal university. 

5. A council of administrative officers has been organized, 
representing the elementary, intermediate, and high schools, and 
the college units, in an attempt to correlate definitely all instruction 
from the kindergarten through the professional schools. 



DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Part III 
Progress During 1922-1923 



T 



iHE 1922-23 summarized progress report of the Detroit public 
schools follows. 



ADMINISTRATION 

1. Eleven elementary buildings and additions, capacity 5,100, 
were completed and put into operation. 

2. Additions were made to Condon and Neinas intermediate 
schools. 

3. The new Cass technical high school unit was completed 
in time for the opening of the school year. 

4. The Beard and Majeske open air schools were completed 
for occupancy during May, 

5. The tendency in elementary school construction was to- 
ward the open court building typified by the Brady plan. 

6. Elevations and designs for the Roosevelt group were 
adopted by the Board of Education upon the basis of an archi- 
tectural competition. 

7. Thirty-four school playgrounds were resurfaced according 
■ to new specifications, using lime stone screenings and dust, totaling 
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1 1 . Impunun >3nd>e< made b? ibc dqunmnn of inaroctMna! 
rti«arct; hare btm a^ JoDoms : fcm^aTTicTira] oi a $<i)cinc o1 
itchio'emem and growth laiinpi to aid in the rnicrpnrtarion oi 
iesi results: the figni^ic^ntY of t^ic and ijQalii>- m the mrasore- 
nM-m t/i abilitv in written composition: the chaise durii^ lour 
y«ir& in clause:' ach>t-%-cmeni in the conmioii hruKhcs a^ inca«nmt 
W ftiandard tests: the enect of kindtrganen atiemlance and ot 
age al entrance upon the rale of <^nbf>ei)umi prc^jres* : the de\-eki|v- 
mcrnt of a method for demonstrating the equivalence of forms ol 
a lest : educalional product in relation to the \. V. and Z gnwiMng : 
Mudy of children's leamini; eunes based upon their lesl rrcofds 
for four years. 

12. 'Ihe educational testing program was put on a slrJctly x't}!- 
untary basis, testing material being supplied only to teachers who 
specifically asked for it. The number of tests used this year has 
l»een more than 95'* of the corresponding number last year. iitK'h 
wholesale continuance of the use of tests indicates thai teachers 
have found them of value. 

13. The department of instructional research has (_al pro- 
vi'led testing material for more than a million standard le.sts; 
(bf organized anil helped to interpret the resulting data, and 
(c) co-operated with su|>er^-isors and princ'""'" ■" ^ i^rm. niimkvr 
of special studies. 

14. The fifth annual educational cc 
May. Thirty-two research studies made b 
and principals were presented. Synopses t 
in the June number of the Detroit Educa 

15. An effort has been made, throi^ 
courses of study, to arrive at a more direct 
to increase mastery over instructional mate 
upon the time required for learning. The 
been completed : Nature Study, A Childi 
Opportunities and Requirements in Local 
Museum Catalog, Elementary Bookbindini 
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delinquent girls at Williams house; (3) teachers for the patients 
at the Florence Crittenden home; (4) teachers for children em- 
ployed by a theatrical company; (5) participation in American 
Education Week ; (6) participation in Mother and Daughter Week ; 
(7) membership campaigns for M. S. T, A. and N. E. A.; (8) 
co-operating with the girl scouts and camphre girls, and (9) co- 
operating with the National Prison Association, the Big Brother 
and Big Sister Federation, and the Y, W. C. A., Episcopalian 
Women's Round Table, and the National Conference of Social 
Workers. 

20. A very gratifying feature of the year's progress has 
been the continued development of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
They number 80 and the majority are affiliated with the state and 
national organizations. 

21. The central ofTice issues permits to school organiza- 
tions and to outside organizations for the use of school buildings 
an<l playgrounds after school hours. During the eight months 
of the current year there were 1,499 permits issued, as against 
893 for the corresponding period in 1921-22, and 385 for the 
entire year 1920-21. In most cases the buildings have been used 
to their capacity. In several schools the gymnasiums and pools 
have been used continuously from 4:00 to 11 :00 p. ni, 

22. Legislation enacted during 1923 provides for the exten- 
sion of the college course to four years; supplies state aid for the 
education of blind and crippled children; amends the teachers' 
retirement fund act, and makes possible the annexation of entire 
instead of fractional school districts in event of territorial enlarge- 
ment by the city. 

23. In the preparation of the 1923-24 budget, a new step 
in the procedure was put into effect. This was thp fnrmiilatinn 
in October of a cons[>ectus which was submittec 

Committee of the Board of Education before the 
was compiled. Through this plan a preliminary 
estimated totals for 1923-24 was presented am 
parisons by activities with 1922-23 were possible. 

24. Detailed review of all personal service 
administration and instruction from the point of i 
tures and available funds has culminated in the 
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a visible filing system which carries immediately available data 
on contract employees, payroll amounts, and budget charges. This 
control plan makes possible much more effective co-operative action 
by those in direct administrative charge of the various activities 
toward keeping these personal service expenditures at a reason- 
able minimum. 

25. Approved lists for general educational forms, supplies, and 
books together with maximum quantity allowances for the various 
uses of each article, have been completed and put into effect. 



Playground— Pattengill School 

There are 128 such lists. The total number of articles on these 
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27. Sufficient quantities of standard supplies, forms, and 
books for a semester's use were delivered at one time instead of 
in monthly lots as was the case in other years. Through this plan 
of semi-annual delivery of a given class of materials, with a stag- 
gered program of deliveries throughout the calendar year, a step 
in advance has been made in this service. 

28. The procedure for determining equipment needs and for 
reviewing requests for purchases has been improved and extended. 
Specifications have been set up for numerous articles of general 
equipment for special purposes. There are now 61 standard equip- 
ment lists, totaling 4,271 articles. 

29. The activities conducted under the internal accounting 
system have grown until the amount of annual cash receipts totals 
approximately $CO0,000. An advisory internal accounting com- 
mittee composed of administrative officers and high school princi- 
pals has been added to the internal accounting organization. 

SUPERVISION 

Health Education 

1. The aim is to give the child increased physical ability, 
to insure normal growth, to decrease illness, to avoid accidents, to 
overcome defects, and to make possible an abundance of energy 
and vitality. The activities used are grouped under the following 
headings: (1) Physical instruction; (2) play, games, stunts, group 
dancing, and swimming; (3) individual gymnastics; (4) athletics; 
(5) health instruction; (6) boy scouting, and (7) safety education, 

2. Physical inspection of pupils is conducted under super- 
vision of the city Department of Health. 

3. Play, games, stunts, and group dancing are given from 
the first grade through college from 30 to 60 minutes per day 
according to the grade of the child and the type of the school. 
The physical ability of individual students is studied and a varied 
program of play and self -measurement activity is carried on, aim- 
ing to interest pupils in all round physical eflliciency and to show 
improvement in the individual as he progresses in school. Swim- 
ming t 

Instrui 
with 81 
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mit, the program aims at complete participation in play, games 
and swimming by both girls and boys. 

4. The aim of the individual gymnastic section is to make 
it possible for students unable to share in general health activities 
to receive special attention in the smaller gymnasium. The fol- 
lowing conditions may be benefited by this department : Poor pos- 
ture, slight curvature of the spine, cardiac weaknesses, infantile 
and spastic paralysis, and weak or fallen arches of the feet. 
Pupils in the 16 open air rooms and the nine open window rooms 
have had their exercise program supervised by this section. 

5. The field of athletics, embracing the activities of boys 
and girls, extends from the sixth grade through college. In this 
field the great aim is to direct the natural surplus energy into 
constructive channels which will help fit the child into society. 

6. Health instruction is in four divisions: two elementary, 
one intermediate, and one high. The course for grades 4, 5. and 
6, is in the schools. Tentative courses for the kindergarten, 1st, 
2d, and 3d grades, for intermediate schools, and for high schools, 
are being prepared. The aim is to transfer the responsibility for 
personal and group health to the individual. 

7. Through the field scout executive, who is a member of 
the Health Education Department, the boy scout school troops are 
organized and connected with the city scout headquarters. 



Gymnasium — Southwestern High School 
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8. The aim of safety education is to save lives and property 
by educating school children in the principles and practice of acci- 
dent prevention and fire prevention. 

Health Department Work in the Schools 

In an effort to safeguard and promote the health of its chil- 
dren, the Detroit health department offers to the schools, public 
and non-public, nursing service, specialists for the diagnosis of 
communicable disease, medical and dental service, nutrition classes, 
little mothers* league classes, health talks, supervision of children in 
open air schools and open window rooms, and special medical at- 
tention for the handicapped, including the deaf or partially deaf, 
blind or partially blind, and the crippled. In addition may be 
mentioned the sanitation of school buildings and the supervision of 
swimming pools. 

Langruage Education 

Kindergarten 

1. The kindergarten department has developed a new curri- 
culum. Reading 

2. In the first grade emphasis has been placed on an ex- 
perimental method in reading developed by Miss Nila B. Smith. 
This method has been used in 63 B-first rooms this year and will 
be extended to 80 next year. 

3. The new course in phonics attempts to attack the 
problem of individual differences through the use of diagnostic 
tests. The course provides an analysis of the various abilities in 
phonics to be developed, practice material for the pupils, descrip- 
tions of procedure, and standards of attainments for the teacher. 

4. The department has worked in co-operation with the Re- 
search department in the construction of various types of reading 
tests for use in the city. The Word Recognition Test for lower 
primary grades, new forms of the Ayres-Burgess Test, and an 
Oral Vocabulary test for kindergarten and first grade pupils have 
been completed. 

5. Worthwhile lessons and exercises in reading, constructed 
by teachers, have been mimeographed or printed for city wide 
distribution. Contributions of this kind have been made by 
teachers from the Marr, Lillibridge, Parke, Dwyer and Lynch 
schools and from the Teachers College summer school classes in 
silent reading. 
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6. The 60-page pamphlet entitled "Silent Reading Exercises," 
composed largely of exercises contributed by teachers and arranged 
and edited by the department, has been very well received. 

Spelling 

7. Construction of a new word list for grades 1-6. Better 
results in spelling can be secured by teaching those words most 
likely to be used in one's wTitten vocabulary. The construction of 
a new list involved the checking of the present list of words against 
six other well known lists. 

8. In conjunction with the handwriting department, a new 
method has been devised for teaching handwriting and spelling 
together in grades 1 and 2. This plan provides for individual pro- 



Library — Southwestern Hi^h School 

gression, development of a technique of study, and training in 

habits of accuracy, neatness, self-help, co-operation, and leadership. 

EnElish 

9. An experiment has been conducted during the year lo dis- 
cover more effective means for teaching English composition. 

10. An informal experiment was conducted in the B-third 
and B-fourlh classes in play writing. The purpose was to dis- 
cover whether practice in the writing of personal experiences or 
stories in dramatic or dialogue form increased general composition 
ability. The findings indicate that such methods are helpful. 
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Literature 

11. Studies have been carried on to discover more effective 
methods for developing literary appreciation. 

12. Two extension classes m Teachers College were con- 
ducted during the year, one in Appreciation of Literature and 
one in Composition Method. 

13. The English department has taken an active part in 
seven composition contests initiated by patriotic and community 
organizations. Handwriting 

14. The work of the handwriting department has been ex- 
tended to include grades 1-A to 12-A. By the time the pupils 
have left the elementary schools they have generally acquired the 
ability to write quality 65 or better (Ay res Scale) and a rate of 
about 80 or more letters per minute. 

15. Hospital classes have been organized in intermediate 
schools and high schools to improve the quality of handwriting. 
One of the outstanding aims in the intermediate and high schools 
is to stimulate an attitude toward good, legible handwriting. 

Foreisrn Languages 

16. A basic general language survey course has been tried 
out in the B-eighth grade. The purpose of this course is to give 
the pupils an introduction to the study of the origin, nature, and 
function of language, leading up to the study of the development 
of the English language, its foreign elements and its relationship 
to other languages, especially to Latin, French and German. 

English for Foreigners 

17. The number of adult persons registered in classes pro- 
viding English for foreigners during the school year of 1922-23 
approximated ten thousand four hundred eighty-five (10,485), of 
whom seven thousand four hundred thirty-two (7,432) were men 
and three thousand fifty-three (3,053) were women. 

18. The 12 special foreign children's classes enrolled for the 
year approximated 487 pupils, with no record of children enrolled 
in over-time classes. 

19. The outstanding development in instruction in the adult 
classes was the organizing of a series of student achievement units 
and a special student progress report. 

20. An experiment to ascertain the value of visual aid as a 
stimulus in developing oral language ability was completed. 
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Auditorium — Balch Elementary School 

School Libraries 

21. Fourteen new libraries have been opened in platoon 
schools since September and one in the High School of Commerce. 
making a total of 54 school libraries. The children's interest in 
books and reading is growing constantly and the demand for books 
is greatly increased. 

22. Reports from children who have had training in ele- 
mentary school libraries, entering the intermediate and high schools 
for the first time, show proficiency in the nse of the library, and 
an excellent attitude and interest in exploring the larger collec- 
tions of books which they find available and increasing requests 
for lists of books for home library purchase. 

Exact Science Education 
Mmthematlcs 

1, A detailed teaching outline emphasizing the 
social application of arithmetic was prepared and put ii 
in the seventh and eighth grades of the intermediate 

2. The use of the slide rule was added to the statistics 
for ninth grade intermediate pupils in the commercial grc 
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set of instructions and exercises were developed and tested through 
classroom experimentation before general use was made of them. 

3. An eighth grade Business Practice course of study has 
been prepared. This course provides training for the junior office 
worker along the lines of filing, use of the city directory, business 
courtesy and etiquette, use of standard price charts and scales, 
practice with business forms, and other foundational training needed 
by the junior office worker. 

4. Seven thousand two hundred supplementary arithmetic 
books of three different titles were distributed in the elementary 
schools. A teaching outline with cross references to each sup- 
plementary series was prepared for the purpose of emphasizing 
the use of everyday applications of arithmetic in classroom 
teaching. 

5. For experimental purposes arithmetic has been added to 
the curriculum of 30 A-1 classes. Preliminary reports show that 
pupils in the first grade are capable of carrying on the study of 
arithmetic. Flash cards and grocery stores were also used ex- 
perimentally in the second grade. 

6. Ninety classes were provided with the third grade arith- 
metic practice test cabinet and the teachers of these classes trained 
in the use of this new cabinet. 

7. Surveys of the methods and practices of banking, taxation, 
stocks and bonds, and payment plans from the point of view of 
the consumer, were made by contributing teachers. This survey 
was made through visits to business men, factories, stores and 
markets. Similar surveys were completed on the use of fractions 
and percentage in everyday life. 

General Science 

8. A detailed course of study for the B-7, A-7, and 
B-8 intermediate school general science classes has been com- 
pleted. The general science course for the first three semesters 
of the intermediate school deals with elementary physical environ- 
mental science. 

9. A committee of intermediate school general science in- 
structors prepared a complete list of references to biographies of 
famous scientists. Through biographical reading and reports, his- 
tory and literature correlations are made with general science. 
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Social Science 

1. During the present year, the major part of the time of 
the social science staff has been spent on the building of a course 
of study, field work of a supervisory nature, and in analysing and 
evaluating the text books, supplementary books, maps and other 
equipment now in use. 

2. In September 1,500 mimet^raphed copies of the social 
science course of study for the first six grades were distributed 
in the schools of the city. During the year, opportunity has been 
given each teacher to check and suggest changes which would make 
the course more workable. Personal conferences have been held 
with over 600 teachers and over 100 principals, at the school build- 
ings, and their suggestions incorporated when it was clear that the 
changes suggested would be for the improvement of instruction. 
The course of study has been revised and rewritten during the 
present year. 

3. The field work of the department has consisted of visits 
at school buildings for the purpose of constructive supervision. 
The supervision has consisted of giving teachers aid in the interpre- 
tation of the course of study, suggesting variations in method, 
added activities, fuller use of equipment and in the discussion and 
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evaluation of informal lessons given before principals and teachers. 
4. An inventory has been made of the available equipment 
in the social sciences found in the schools of the city and additional 
material which is needed to carry out effectively the plans of the 
department. During the present year, all obsolete maps of the 
United States and Europe have been replaced and a beginning made 
towards replacing those of the continents. A more adequate 
distribution of maps has been provided for the larger schools. 

Vocational Education 

Applied Art 

1. The applied art course was introduced into 52 platoon 
schools, and supervision of applied art was extended to include the 
girls' technical courses in design in the intermediate schools, and 
all of the art work in the Cass technical high school. 

2. Exhibits of the work in applied art were prepared for 
and displayed at the Michigan State Fair, the Michigan State 
Teachers' Association meeting, the meeting of the National Society 
for Vocational Education, the Superintendents* meeting in Cleve- 
land, and the Educational Conference in Ypsilanti. 

3. A comprehensive course of study for grades 1 to 6 in 
platoon schools has been completed. 

Manual Arts and Vocational Education 

4. The course of study in boys* construction work for the 
fourth grade in non-platoon schools was completed and distributed 
to teachers. A student's manual, containing the general and specific 
standards and working drawings and directions for all projects 
in the course, was placed in the hands of each student. 

5. Bookbinding and book repair was carried on by the fifth 
grade pupils in the manual training classes of 60 elementary non- 
platoon schools, which involved 1.200 children and the repair of 
18,687 books for the first semester. About 45,000 additional books 
were repaired during the second^ semester. 

6. A survey of the books in the Detroit public elementary 
schools was made, through the Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, under the direction of the Department of Educational Ex- 
penditures. 

7. Printed courses of study in boys' construction work, book- 
binding and book repair, bench work in wood, household mechanics, 
machine shop practice, electrical work, auto mechanics, pattern 
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Elementary Manual Training Room 

making, nitcliaiiical drawing, diniiestic art. and domestic science 
have been |>repared and su|iplicd to all teachers. 

8. The courses of study in household mechanics, the general 
shop, have been nmdified and adapted to the needs of the inter- 
mediate school. 

9. A policy has been prepared and submitted on production 
work in school shops, and the courses of .itudy have been adjusted 
■io as to contain problems of this nature. 

10. Courses of study in mechanical drawing have been care- 
fully prepared in detail to meet the requirements of the intermediate 
schools, and used during the year. These courses include those 
for the seventh grade, eighth grade general and commercial curri- 
cula, eighth grade technical, ninth grade general and ninth grade 
technical and industrial curricula. 

11. The boys in the manual arts classes 
schools, during October and Xovember. made 
for distribution through the agency of the Jun 
unfortunate children in the hospitals of Detroit ar 
The well -con .structed toys consisted of such artic 
hobby horses, boats, motor busses, wagons, wh 
furniture, all painted and trimmed to delight t 
little ones. A splendid exhibit of these toys w& 
room on Woodward Avenue. 
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12. A well-organized exhibit, to show the nature and sequence 
of the work of the Department of Vocational Education, was pre- 
pared for the meetings of the Michigan State Teachers' Association 
and for the National Society for Vocational Education. This ex- 
hibit is kept in permanent form for use at schools, teachers' meet- 
ings, and other group meetings. 

13. Lists of standard equipment and supplies for shops and 
mechanical drawing rooms in elementary and intermediate schools 
have been revised. Studies have also been made of shop layouts 
in a number of intermediate and elementary schools. 

14. An extended plan, for securing the co-operation of the 
principals in improving the instruction of special teachers, has 
been prepared and submitted to the district principals. 

15. A report was prepared and submitted on the Smith- 
Hughes classes, including a general policy as to admission to these 
classes. 

16. Seven all-day trade classes, in machine shop and auto 
mechanics, are now held in the Northeastern high, Barbour and 
Condon intermediate, and Wilson elementary schools. 

17. All-day trade classes in millinery and sewing are con- 
ducted in the Joyce, Farrand, and Gillies schools. 

18. A cafeteria class for Special-B girls is conducted in the 
Miller intermediate school. 

19. Copies of Accident Prevention in the Machine Shop were 
distributed to all classes in junior continuation and intermediate 
machine shops, and programs for safety committees in these classes 
were outlined. 

20. A survey was made of Heat Treat and Metallurgical work 
in industries of the city. 

21. A special bulletin was prepared, on the activities coming 
under the direction of this department, for the Convention of the 
National Society of Vocational Education. 

Household Arts 

22. New printed courses of study in sewing were distributed 
to elementary schools. Courses of study in dressmaking and millin- 
ery for the intermediate schools and for girls' continuation classes 
hjive been completed. 

23. Numerous talks on clothing in relation to the home have 
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been given before women's clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
supervisors and principals, and over the radio. 

24. Comparison and recognition scales have been used suc- 
cessfully during the year, with the purpose of checking up in- 
struction. 

25. Clothing and food exhibits have been prepared for the 
Junior Red Cross, State Teachers' Association, National Society of 
Vocational Education, National Red Cross Meeting at Cincinnati, 
Teachers' College, Columbia; State Teachers' College, Albany, 
N. Y., and for local schools. 

26. Over 5,000 garments were made at Christmas, for the 
Junior Red Cross. 

27. The instruction in sewing has been maintained in close 
co-operation with other activities in the schools — i. e. toy ani- 
mals and dolls made for the kindergarten, costumes for the activi- 
ties in the auditorium, etc. 

28. The new course of study in domestic science for inter- 
mediate schools was distributed at the beginning of the school year. 
A course of study for continuation schools is being prepared, and 
a modified course for the sixth grade has been completed this year. 

29. Food tests, formulated on the "Classification of Foods," 
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"Function of Foods," and ''Organization of Meals'* (having been 
used in an experimental way in various grades last year), have 
been more carefully standardized in the method of scoring and in 
directions for giving; and have this year been used in the seventh 
and eighth grades for the intermediate schools as an integral part 
of the work. 

30. An exi)criment to determine the advisability of an in- 
terchange of activities for boys and girls in household mechanics 
and cooking classes was carried out with the eight-A class in 
the Alger school. A separate report has been submitted. 

31. The quantity of food supplies per term, per cooking 
room, has been studied and standardized. 

Vocational Information and Guidance 

32. Twenty-eight counselors and teachers and 30 house 
principals took advantage of specific vocational counselor train- 
ing courses provided through co-operation between the School 
of Education of the University of Michigan and the Detroit 
Board of Education. 

33. A large number of occupational surveys in local in- 
dustrial, commercial, _and professional callings were conducted 
by 62 school counselors, house principals and teachers during 
the past year. These investigations and analyses resulted in a 
wide range of useful information pertaining to such pursuits as 
metal-working trades, building trades, telephone operators, cler- 
ical positions, wholesale drug industry, dentistry, nursing, social 
service, library work, restaurants, baking, printing and publish- 
ing, and the like. 

34. Marked progress has been made in providing educa- 
tional and vocational guidance facilities through vocational coun- 
selors in each intermediate school organization. The two-fold 
emphasis in the school counseling on this level is: 

(a) Imparting reliable information on occupational 
possibilities to boys and girls. 

(b) Assisting all pupils in more wisely choosing 
educational and vocational advantages. 

35. Annotated lists of books have been j)repared on edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, to facilitate the use of library 
books and other .sources of reading material. 

36. A number of vocational surveys also have been con- 
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Elementary Art Room 

ducted in automotive factories, laundry plants, printing and 
publishing houses, and other productive establishments, to as- 
certain the actual demands and changes affecting the courses of 
study and the equipment for individual and closely allied voca- 
tions. 

Placement and Employment 
37. Arrangements have been made whereby the workers in 
this division spend half their time visiting places of employment 
to report on jirogress of Junior continujition students, secure 
positions, and bring back to the school information that will 
enable it to better its work with this group. Salaries of co- 
ordinators so engaged will be re-imbursable in part from fed- 
continuation and 



eral and state funds. 
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Fine Arts Education 
Art 

1. Material has been prepared for art appreciation. This 
includes compikitions of lists of subjects, slides, and preparation 
of descriptive material and references. 

2. The significance of art in its relationshi]) to literature 
and the social sciences has been recognized. Outlines for the 
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following subjects have been issued : Armistice Day, Madonna 
and Christ Child, Lincoln, Washington, Landscape, Mother's 
Day, Memorial Day, and Art in Detroit. 

3. Before Christmas, at the Hutchins intermediate school 
and Teachers College special programs were arranged and parti- 
cipated in by the Art department. Numerous talks have been 
made to pupils in the schools, at the Institute of Arts, and to 
Americanization evening classes. 

4. Exhibitions have been held in connection with American 
education week at Teachers College, and the vocational convention 
by the art department of Cass technical high school, and the first 
Detroit Art Week at the Society of Arts and Crafts. 

5. A notable feature of the contribution of the Art depart- 
ment was the Egyptian Pageant at Cass technical high school, first 
presented for the National vocational convention, and repeated by 
request during Art Week, under the direction of the Detroit Fed- 
eration of Womens' Clubs. 

6. An important precedent was established when arrange- 
ments were made with the Detroit Institute of Arts to have lec- 
turers in their free lecture course give special lectures in the after- 
noon for intermediate, high school and college students. 

7. High school students have participated in poster competi- 
tions inaugurated by St. Paul's Cathedral bazaar, Federation of 
Womens' Clubs, Art Week, and Michigan health exhibition. They 
have contributed posters to the national vocational convention and 
the Women's City Club. 

Music 

8. Twenty-five concerts by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
for elementary, intermediate, and high schools were held at Cass 
technical high school, as part of the regular school program, at no 
cost to those attending. 

9. The music memory contest was conducted in all schools 
this year as last. The finals were held at Orchestra hall on April 
14. Pupils in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades participated. 

10. A new project this year was the organization and develop- 
ment of elementary school orchestras throughout the city. Much 
talent was discovered and great progress shown along lines of or- 
chestral achievement. 

11. Programs of a commendable nature have been given at 
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various times throughout the city, consisting of operas in the high 
schools and operettas in the elementary schools, as well as evenings 
of song, violin recitals, and orchestral concerts. 

12. The imiX)rtance of music in the school curriculum has 
been clearly demonstrated during the past year by contributions to 
programs for such occasions as Know Your School week. Father 
and Son week, parent-teacher meetings, etc. Realizing the import- 
ance of coinmunity singing and leadership, the department has co- 
operated and assisted at Americanization meetings, the illiteracy 
conference, the schoolmasters' club, teachers' meetings. Teachers 
College assembly, etc. 

13. The circulating library of phonograph records, codas and 
operettas, has been revised and enlarged. The extensive use of this 
library has proved its worth. 

Visual Education 
I. The work of the Visual Education department lias grown. 
The number of schools receiving motion picture service has in- 
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creased from 37 to 45. Film service to intermediate and high schools 
has also been extended. 
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at the same time, gives the children special teachers in the various 
activities. 

3. The elementary school organization has been carefully 
checked during the year and reorganizations instituted wherever 
economy was possible without reducing the quality of the service. 

4. Lunch rooms have been opened in four elementary schools, 
the Cooper, Pattengill, Franklin, and Clippert. These lunch rooms 
furnish a five-cent plate lunch, and several hundreds of pupils are 
cared for in each building every day. The menus are advertised a 
week ahead and pupils are encouraged to supplement their lunchesf 
each day by bringing food from home, to give them a balanced 
meal. These lunch rooms are under the general supervision of the 
domestic science department. With the completion of new build- 
ings and additions now under construction more lunch rooms of 
this type will be opened. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Psychological Clinic 

1. Individual Binet examinations were given to 3,552 chil- 
dren and recommendations were made as follows: 

Regular grades, 1,145; Special A classes, 1.180; Special B 
classes, 575; ungraded, 162; Special Preparatory, 85; institution or 
exclude, 90 ; continuation, 240, and miscellaneous, 75. 

2. Nearly 100 pupils have been excluded from school on ac- 
count of insufficient intelligence to benefit from instruction. After 
careful examination of several hundred cases over a period o^ 
years, it was decided that pupils whose mental age is less than five 
years and whose intelligence quotient is less than 60 should be ex- 
cluded. Re-examination of excluded pupils is made frequently to 
determine their mental progress and possible readmission. 

3. The social service department offers a very important 
auxiliary service not only in providing a complete case history of all 
examined, but also in the advice and correction of physical 
sensory defects. Its work is a very essential part of the work 
psychological clinic. 

4. During the 1922-23 school year, 53,000 individi 
been given group intelligence tests by members of the 
staff of the psychological clinic and by its accredited U 
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Open Window Room — Cooper School 

iiiers. In addition, about 2,700 were tested by i 
ining. and about 5,500 to 6,000 kindergarten pupils were ex- 
ined before the close of the school year, for classification in the 
St grade in September, 1923. 
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Education of the Blind 

1. A study o{ these classes shows the following different 
types: (a) Many pui>ils who were totally neK'wted and not in 
school; (b) some pupils who were placed in unfair competition 
with the iiorinally sighted child; (c) several pupils who need not 
have been so handicapped, if proper treatment had been giving at 
the time it was needed; (d) another group who needed special 
methods of instruction only for short periods, during the process 
of continued trealmenls, and (e| several children whi had other 
physical handicaps. 

2. Even though no additional classes were organized this 
year, a larger number of children were cared for, and more pupils 
were returned to the regular grades than ever before. 

Education of tlie Deaf 

I. The Health Department lias provided a clime in the build- 
ing, at which pupils in the school for the deaf may have their ears 
examined by an aurist to determine their ]>hysical condition and the 
possibilities of saving and perhaps increasing the residual hearing. 
A full time nurse is also allowed who works with the home and the 
school to bring about l>etter physical conditions among the pupils. 
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Elementary School Clinic 

2. From tiiiic to time hard <if hearing pupils who are failures 
in their work are sent frfiiu the grades. ]t is possible thai these 
faihires miti^ht be lessened if atleiitioii might be given to these 
pupils when their defect is hrst discoveied. Following llu- i)hvsical 
examinations conducted by the Health Department, a class in lip 
reading has t)efn fstahlished with a group of such cltildren at the 
Franklin schorl. The results are satisfactory and an extenskm 
of ihis work is planned for next year. 

i. High power radio etpiijnnent has been used to determine its 
value to the child with defective hearing. This field of research with 
the deaf is still in its ]>ioneer stage, but the results obtained are 
encouraging, and point the way to future develu|)meiits. This is an 
additional step in the <levelopnient of resiilual hearing as outlined 
last year. 

Correction of Defective Speech 

1. There were registered in these classes 2,240 children. Com- 
plete corrections were made in approximately 40 i>er cent of the 
cases ; large or general improvement was noted in 40 per cent more 
cases, and the balance, or 20 per cent, made little improvemeat. 

2. Tests in .fpeech were given to all new pupils enleiing trie 
department m September and October, 
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Education of Backward Children — Group B 

1. One new center for boys was opened this year at the Keat- 
ing school, bringing the total registration to 1,252. 

2. Monthly meetings were held to discuss Special B needs 
and outline new policies. Monthly reports on cooking, sewing, 
household arts, and manual arts were sent to the office. Records 
were kept of attendance calls and meetings attended. 

3. Every academic teacher and many of the shop teachers in 
Special B classes were given an opi>ortunity to visit regular grade 
classes and also other special work. This was made possible through 
the Department of Teacher Training. 

4. A car fare survey was made which resulted in a re-dis- 
tribution of pupils. A cooking survey was made to compare ex- 
penditures and types of materials. This survey resulted in better 
planned meals. 

Special Preparatory Classes 

1. Two special preparatory classes, Stephens and Clippert, 
were opened early in the year to replace the Maybury and Carstens, 
which were closed in June 1922. Six of these classes now care for 
typical special B pupils. 

2. All transfers of pupils to special preparatory classes have 
been based on either group intelligence or Binet tests. 

3. The educational tests used in the regular grades have been 
given. 

Special Advanced Classes 

1. Two of the centers for superior children, the Joyce and the 
I'airbanks, were entered into the regular intermediate schools. This 
was done so as to provide shop, gymnasium, and auditorium facili- 
ties. One center remains at the Northwestern high school because 
there was no intermediate school there but the class will be discon- 
tinued at the end of the vear. 

2. A new class was ()])cne(l at the Sampson school for experi- 
mental purposes. This class has both the upper and lower levels of 
intelligence as found in the Sampson B- first grade. Accurate re- 
ports*are being kept of the work done and it is expected to use the 
data in planning for X sections throughout the city. 
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Ungraded Classes 

L There are at present 13 ungraded classes for incorrigible 
pupils whose presence in the regular grades constitutes too great 
a problem in discipline to be successfully solved by the teacher — 
or whose management requires so great an outlay of her time that 
Ihe consetjucnt injustice to other pupils is evident. These schools 
are so located that reasonable accessibility to all parts of the city 
is insured. 

Z. The policy of the teacher in the ungraded rooms next 
year will remain as at present, his first object being Ihe correction of 
irregularities of conduct and the second the securing of a degree of 
advancement in the standard academic subjects. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDUCATION 

1. Additions to the Condon and N'einas intermediate schools 
have been completed and occupied during the year. An addition 
tc the Miller intermediate school, adding about 700 to the capacity 
of the building, will be ready for occupancy in September. 1923, 
The new Jefferson intermediate school, 1,500 capacity, is under con- 
struction and will be occupied in September, 1923. 

2. A general policy as to articulation between intermediate 
and high schools has been adopted. 
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3. Intermediate lunch rooms have been brought under central 
supervision. 

4. Smith-Hughes classes have been developed in machine- 
shop, auto repair, and cafeteria work, variously distributed in three 
different schools. 

5. Ihe policy of merging the special -advanced or gifted chil- 
dren classes with the intermediate schools has been continued 
throughout the year. 

6. Further intensive study has been given to refining the 
tentative course of study adopted for intermediate schools, in bet- 
ter adapting it to desirable methods of administration and teaching, 
and to the individual requirements of the child. 

HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

1. The curriculum has been made over to conform to present 
needs and ideals. The main objective in the new arrangement is 
the development of the individual for the service of swiety. To 
secure this development attention is directed to health, the funda- 
mental processes on which our civilization depends, home making. 
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be required to pursue the same core curriculum, which will 
include health, English, mathematics, science, social arts, history, 
and the problems of democracy. This group of studies will com- 
prise 80 per cent of the work in grade ten, 50 per cent in grade 11, 
and 20 per cent in grade 12. The remainder will be vocational or 
pre -vocational. For example, shop work, art, music, mechanical 
drawing, and typewriting may be directly vocational; foreign lan- 
guages, formal algebra, and chemistry may and probably will be pre- 
vocational, as will also be many elective courses in various subjects. 

2. All of the Detroit high schools were reaccredited by The 
North Central Association at its meeting in March, 1923. 

3. The records made at colleges this year by the graduates of 
the Detroit schools have been better than in most years. Of the 39 
students in the college of literature, science and arts of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan who won all A marks for their work during the 
fn st semester of the current year, Detroit sent seven : Charles Ains- 
worth, Harriet Blum, N. Feisinger, Lawrence Folsom, Walter P. 
Gable, Clara Lau, and Miller Williams. In the Engineering De- 
partment similar distinction was won by Ernest James Abbott, 
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subjects was required for passing, thus : Arithmetic 3, English 3, 
history 3 = 9 = passed. 

3. A tabulation of a cross-section of the records of 1,000 
pupils shows the average effect of summer school attendance. 
This is essentially the same as the result of a similar tabulation 
of the records of the 1921 summer school. 

Table 11 — Effect of Summer School Attendance 

Average Mark in Basic Subjects* Percent 

In June In August In January of This 

Type of Pupil Regular Summer School Regular School Type in 

School Summer 

School 

1. Advancing 2.10 P 2.13 V 2.46 P 69 

2. Strengthening 2.66 P 4.06 N 2.66 P 20 

3. xMaking up Failure 3.63 N 2.63 1^ 2.83 P 9 

4. Attempting to Make up 

Failure 3.86 N 4.16 N 2.9 P 2 

♦ P — Passed. N — Not Passed. 

4. The summer school plant embraced two colleges, one 
academic high school, one technical high school, four continua- 
tion centers, 13 elementary schools, two branch elementary 
schools, seven open air schools, and one training center for 
grades one to four. 

DETROIT TEACHERS COLLEGE 

1. The year 1922-1923 has been one of continued growth 
for the college. The maximum registration in the regular session 
w^s 848, as compared with 630 and 467 for the two preceding 
years. There has been a noticeable increase in the number of 
men students. 

2. Three hundred and lifty-eight life certificates were granted 
as compared with 237 and 191 for 1921-1922 and 1920-1921 re- 
spectively. 

3. The courses of the third and fourth years have been 
partially organized, and hundreds of teachers have been enrolled 
for advance work in the evening and summer sessions ; 95 have 
definitely registered as candidates for the degree of bachelor of 
science in education, and six have practically met the degree 
requirements. 

4. The teacher training department has enriched the course 
of study and increased the amount of practice to meet the city's 
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demands for suitably trained teachers. The Marr, Wingert, and 
McGraw schools with a staff of 75 training teachers are used 
as training centers, two being platoon schools and one a non- 
platoon school. At the present time each student is required to 
do 360 hours of student teaching distributed as follows : 90 hours 
during the first year, 90 during the first semester of the second 
year, and 180 in six weeks of all-day teaching in the city schools 
during the second semester of the second year. The courses for 
student teaching enable students to proceed according to indi- 
vidual abilities. The administration of the student teaching is 
handled by the training teachers through councils and various 
committees elected from their own members. All-day teaching 
makes possible the relief of teachers in the service who are 
thereby enabled to make contributions to the city system. 

5. During the year the probationary department has ar- 
ranged for the assignment and transfer of 1197 teachers and 
has supplied calls for 33,554 days of emergency substitute service. 
It has aided in the assimilation of 562 teachers, new to the city, 
it has made 1,595 visits to cadet teachers, and has held 97 train- 
ing meetings at the college with a total attendance of 1,511. 
Five hundred and eighty-four city teachers were relieved by 
students for the purpose of visiting other schools. Three hun- 
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(1) Instruction (supervision): (2) teacher training (Teachers 
College), and (3) instructional research (measurement). 

The second unit is Statistics and Reference, including rec- 
ords, publications, financial and administrative research. 

The third department is Educational Expenditures, including 
personal service, furniture and equipment, books and supplies, 
ii'iternal accounting, the high school auditor and the preparation of 
the budget. 

The fourth department is Special Education, including the 
Psychological Clinic and nine divisions of classes for exceptional 
children. 

5. Assistant Directors 

There are two assistant directors. One has charge of building 
research and the building program under the direction of the deputy 
superintendent. 

The second has charge of supervision under the Director of 
Instruction, Teacher Training, and Research. 

6. Supervisors 

There are two administrative supervisors, one in charge of 
Americanization work, evening and summer school education. The 
second supervisor has administrative control of the continuous 
school census and has supervisory control of the attendance officers 
who are responsible to the district, intermediate and high school 
principals. He handles all referred cases and carries them into 
court. 
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Part V— School Buildings 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

THE third phase in the development of the Detroit elementary 
school plan, designed to meet the specific needs of a modern 
curriculum, is represented by the Brady type. The Pattengill is 
typical of the completed closed court building and the Duffield of 
the E type, each designed for 48 regular sections and the neces- 
sary complement of special classes. 

The Brady plan illustrates the tendency towards an H plan. 
The preference for this over the Duffield type is due to the fact 
that each 24 section unit represents a complete school building archi- 
tecturally and educationally, and can be more easily oriented to 
different sites. 

The maximum capacity of the Brady type is 1,380 children 
distributed as follows : 24 section platoon organization, 960 ; kinder- 
garten, 120; seven special rooms, 280, and speech correction room, 
20. 

The 24 section unit includes the following accommodations : 



First floor 




2 


Girls' toilets 


18' x28' 


and 


1 Auditorium 


40' x54' 






12'xl2' 




1 Gymnasium 


40'x60' 


1 


Janitors room 


8'xl6' 




1 Boys' locker & shower 










rooms 


18' x24' 










1 Girls* locker & shower 




Second floor 




rooms 


12' x36' 










1 Corrective gym. 


23'x41' 


12 Home rooms 


22' x30' 




5 Special rooms 


IT x30' 


1 


Open window room 


22' x30' 




1 Manual training 




1 


Speech correction 






room 


22' x32' 




room 


12'x30' 




1 Art room 


22' x30' 


1 


Cooking and sewing 






1 Music room 


22' x30' 




room 


28' ^12' 




2 Literature rooms 


22' x30' 


1 


Teachers* study 






2 Science rooms and 






room 


23' x38' 




conservatory 


22' x30' 


1 


Special class room 


23' x41' 




1 Library 


23' x38' 


1 


Kitchen 


14' x20' 




1 Kindergarten 


28' x32' 


1 


Lunchroom 


25' x40' 




1 Kindergarten toilet 




2 


Boys' toilets 


8' ya2' 


and 


and cloak room 


12'x26' 






8' 1^2' 


and 


1 Clinic 


12' x26' 






13'x22' 




1 Administration suite 


2V x30' 


2 


Girls' toilets 


18'x28' 


and 


1 Physical director's 








12'xl2' 




office 


14' ^22' 


1 


Women teachers' 






2 Boys' toilets 


13'x22' and 




rest room 


14'x22' 






12'xl4' 


I 


Janitors' room 


9'xl2' 





'~;:^^itw«nsR(' " Txxmsu*c«.- 



! 

s 
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Unit Construction 

The Brady type may be constructed in three units or sections. 
according to the neighborhood needs. The first unit, indicated by 
the cross hatching in the accompanying diagram, consists of 12 
classrooms, kindergarten, a room on the second floor that can be 
used as a small auditorium, and a small administrative office. In 
it can be accommodated a 12-section platoon organization, a kinder- 
garten, and one, non- platoon room, a total of 640. The Sherrill 
school is representative of the first unit. 

Addition of the second unit results in a building with gym- 
nasium, 1 kindergarten, 16 classrooms, 1 room used as auditorium, 
1 speech correction room, 1 small administrative office unit, 1 li- 
brary, I clinic, and I teachers' work room. The Priest school is 
being planned to include the first and second units, which provide 
for a 20-section platoon organization, giving a total capacity, in- 
cluding kindergarten and speech correction rooms, of 940 children. 
Completion of the third section results in the complete 24 section 
unit, with a full complement of special rooms. 



Diagram 10 — Unit Comtructlon 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 



The Jefferson intermediate school, a 1500 unit, represents th • 
second plan for this type of building. Owing to a restricted site, the 
Barbour plan was unavailable. The new plan is a more compact 
unit due to the further development and refinement of the curricu- 
lum. The accommodations of the Jefferson building consist of : 

First floor 



1 Machine shop 
1 Wood Shop 

1 General shop 
7 Class rooms 

2 Community rooms 

3 Science rooms 
1 Clinic 

1 Boys* plunge 
1 Girls' plunge 

(dimensions of pool) 
1 Boys' locker room 

(750 lockers) 
1 Boys* shower room 

(I lane type shower) 
1 Girls' shower room 

(40 shower heads) 

1 Girls' locker room 
(750 lockers) 

2 Community locker 
rooms 
(74 lockers) 

1 Auditorium and 

balcony 
1 Boys' toilet 
1 Girls' toilet 

Second floor 

ass rooms 



S CI 

1 Mechanical drawing 
room 











Dimen- 


Pupil 


Dimen- 


Pupil 






sions 


Capa- 


sions 


Capa- 








city 




city 


1 


Consultation room 


22x14 


20 


22x44 


35 


1 


Teachers' work 






22x52 


35 




room 


22x35 




22x50 


iS 


1 


Administrative 






22x26 


35 




office 


22x50 




22x26 




1 


Consultation room 


26x10 


10 


22x35 


35 


2 


Art rooms 


22x35 


35 


22x26 




2 Sewing rooms 


22x46 


35 


20x45 


35 


1 


Gymnasium 


80x80 


105 


20x45 


35 


1 
1 


Gymnasium 
Boys' toilet 


48x30 


50 


36x48 




1 


Girls' toilet 






14x30 






Third flooi 


» 




22x46 




1 


Music room 


22x26 


35 






9 


Class rooms 


22x26 


35 


40x48 




1 


Typewriting room 


22x26 


35 






1 


Bookkeeping room 


22x36 


35 






1 


Library 


30x60 


150 


12x14 






(Conference and work 










rooms additional) 










1 


Library class room 


12x44 


35 


450 


seats 




Cooking rooms 


22x40 


35 






1 


Model suite 


22x26 




r 




1 


Lunch room and 

kitchen 

(280 per silting) 


60x60 




22x26 


35 


2 

1 


Consultation rooms 
Boys' toilet 


12x20 




22x35 


35 


1 


Girls' toilet 
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THE ROOSEVELT GROUP 

In the development of the first group of building plans for 
Roosevelt field, including elementary, intermediate, high, and 
Teachers College buildings, the board of education followed a new 
procedure. The Michigan chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Michigan Society of Architects submitted to 
the board of education the names of ten firms of architects who, 
in their opinion, were qualified to collaborate in the preliminary 
studies for the Roosevelt group. The board of education on June 
8, 1922, selected Messrs. Donaldson & Meier, Albert Kahn, and 
Messrs. Smith, Hinchman, and Grylls to cooperate with Messrs. 
Malcomson, Higginbotham, and Palmer. This group of architects 
recommended that, as the first step in the competition, Messrs. 
Malcomson, Higginbotham, and Palmer prepare sketch plans of 
the proposed group of buildings and that the competition be based 
upon exterior design all prepared from these general floor sketches. 

The four sketches were presented in December, 1922, and 
voted upon by the four architects, each firm voting on three plans. 
As a result of this vote the exterior sketches were rated : first, Mal- 
comson, Higginbotham, and Palmer ; second, Albert Kahn ; third. 
Smith, Hinchman, and Grylls, and, fourth, Donaldson & Meier. 
At the meeting of December 28, 1922, the board of education con- 
sidered the recommendations of the group of architects and selected 
Malcomson, Higginbotham, and Palmer as the architects for the 
first group of buildings to be erected on Roosevelt field. The 
four competition sketches are shown on the following pages in 
order of their rating by the architects. 
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Capacity Added in 1922-23 

The new schools and additions completed during the year 1922- 
23 provided capacity for 5100 elementary pupils, 280 intermediate 
pupils, and 3800 high school pupils. These data are shown in de- 
tail in the following table : 

Table 12— School Capacity Added in 1922-23 



SchoQl 


Mo> 


'md 


Siw of Bidg. 

or Addition 


Capacity 






1922 
1922 
1922 
1923 
1922 
1923 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1922 
1922 


A-G-2 rooms 










Clippert 


z^iSt: 










Greenfield Park 

Guyton 

Holmes, O. W 


Nov. 


K-10 rooms 

K-12 rooms 

A-G-K-11 room> 

K-12 rooms 

Aud. Gym 


520 

540 

720 




plh 










Stephens 




320 


Total Elementary . 










1923 
1923 








May 


jCS\::::::::::::::z:::::::::: 










High: 

Cass 


Oct. 


1922 

1923 


New imit complete . 
Gym., pool, alter. . 


3,600 


Northwestern 


Sept. 




Special: 


:::;:K 


1923 
1923 






Uajeske open air 

Total 


Standard 


80 

"iM 
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ble 19 — Statement of the Cost of Co-ordinate Activities for the Year 

Ending June 30, 1923 

ementary 

Salaries of Attendance Teachers $29,513.78 

Other Expenses 2,089.87 

$31,603.65 

Ipecial 

Salaries of Attendance Teachers $2,995.73 

Other Rxpenses 241.14 

3.236.87 

Intermediate 

Salaries of Attendance Teachers $12,239.88 

Other Expenses 884.17 

13,124.05 

High 

Salaries of Attendance Teachers $5,619.70 

Other Expenses 442.08 

6,061.78 

Technical 

Salaries of Attendance Teachers $2,211.99 

Other Expenses 200.95 

2,412.94 

Commercial 

Salaries of Attendance Teachers $548.33 

Other Expenses 40.19 

588.52 

Vocational Trade and Continuation 

Salaries of Attendance Teachers $1,703.84 

Other Expenses 120.58 

1,824.42 

Total Co-Ordinate ActWities $58.852.23 

Table 20 — Statement of the Cost of Operation of the School Plant 

for the Year Ending June 30, 1923 

Salaries — Engineers and Assistants $450,296.67 

Salaries — Janitors and Assistants 628,917.04 

Supplies 20,102.85 

Gas 8,260.76 

Electricity 13,919.24 

Fuel 382,103.06 

Telephone 19,832.96 

$1,523,432.58 

Table 21 — Statement of the Cost of Maintenance of the School Plant 

for the Year Ending June 30, 1923 

Repairs to Buildings — Labor and Materials $228,959.45 

Repair and Replacement of Engineers and Janitors 

Equipment 6,974.65 

Upkeep of Grounds 6,694.03 

Repair and Replacement of Educational Equipment 

and Furniture 38,422.08 

StiU Alarm Service 2,253.75 

$283,303.96 
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Part VII— Statistical Studies 

MEMBERSHIP BY GRADES, 1919-20 TO 1922-23 

Kindergarten 

The increase in kindergarten membership showed a con- 
sistent gain over 1921-22, particularly during the second 
semester. It appears to be fairly well established that the peak 
load occurs during January. 

Diagram 13 — Kindergarten Membership 
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Table 23 — Kindergarten Membership 



Month 1919-20 

September 10,370 

October 10,750 

Noveml)er 11,197 

December 11,185 

January 11,478 

Fd)ruary 6,662 

March 7,722 

April 8,725 

May 8.891 

June. 8,630 

Ay> Mcmbarahip . . 9,515 



Membership 



1920-21 



1921-22 



1922-23 



1922 



10,697 

11,351 

1 1 .417 

11,553 

11,837 

7.94^^1 

8,953 

9,639 

9,ail 

9,583 



12,053 
12.241 
12,463 
12,417 
12„582 
8,845 
9,515 
10,376 
10,520 
10,.320 



10,075 10,a49 




78.7 



77.2 



12,357 
12,923 
13,254 
13,232 
13,423 
9,577 
10,395 
11,444 
11.517 
11^46 
n J24 

77.9 



IncreaHe 
23 over 1921-22 

No. % 

304 



682 
791 
815 
841 
732 
880 
1.068 
997 
926 



2.5 
5.6 
6.3 
6.6 
6.7 
8.3 
9.2 
10.3 
9.5 
9.0 



875 



8.1 



. 0.7 



0.9 
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First Grade 

First grade membership showed a decrease over 1921-22 for 
the first five months and then proceeded to gain steadily each 
month. The peak load occurred during April, whereas it has 
previously been in November. 



Diagram 14 — First Grade Membersliip 
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Table 24— First Grade Membership 



Month 1919-20 

September 18,270 

October 18.636 

November 18.905 

December 18.888 

January 18.555 

February 17.663 

March 18,242 

AprU 18.334 

May 18.101 

June 17.446 

LV. 



— MemberHhip 

1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 



Increaite 
1922-23 over 1921-22 
No. % 



19.371 
19.956 
20.002 
19.745 
19.658 
19.431 
19.704 
19.739 
19.525 
19,153 



18,788 
19,156 
19,222 
18,762 
18,746 
18,023 
18.269 
18,323 
18,206 
17,848 



18,194 
18.457 
18,620 
18.651 
18.715 
18.292 
18.751 
18.930 
18.658 
18.396 



—594 
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—3.6 
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2.5 

3.1 



Av. Meml>ership . . 


18.127 


19.536 


18.410 


18.456 


46 


0.3 


^^m Cent of Attend. 


84.1 


86.9 


85.9 


85.6 


—0.3 


—0.3 
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Second Grade 

The second grade membership, after September and Octo- 
ber, followed closely that of 1921-22, and the peak load came 
in May. 

Diagram 15— Second Grade Membership 
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Table 25 — Second Grade Membership 



Month 1919-20 

Seplembrr 12,545 

October 12,692 

November 12,760 

December 12,728 

January 12,751 

February 13,364 

March 13,489 

AprU 13,317 

May 13,0St 

June 12,814 

Av. Membership . . 12,937 

Per Cent of Attend. 88.2 



— Membership 

1920-21 1921-22 



I ncrcase 

1922-23 over 1921-22 

1922-23 No. % 



13,687 
1 3,660 
13,730 
13,726 
13,775 
14,342 
14,296 
14,244 
14,127 
14,033 



16,254 
16,337 
16,370 
16,150 
16,151 
16,287 
16,353 
16,212 
16,174 
16,003 



16,123 
16,187 
16,390 
16,393 
16,553 
16,389 
16,505 
16,520 
16,575 
16,113 



13,978 16,120 16,299 
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Third Grade 

An unusual and constant growth occurred in the third grade. 
The trend was upward throughout the year with the peak in 
March, but with very little falling off during the succeeding 
months. 

Diag^ram 16 — Third Grade Membership 
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Table 26— Third Grade Membership 



Month 

September 

Octoi)er 

November 

Decern b(T 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J une 

Av. Membership . . U.tl-i 

Per Cent of Attend. 9CU 











!ncroa»« 


' 




Membership 




1922-23 over 192 


1-22 


1919-20 


1920-21 


1921-22 


1922-23 


No. 


% 


11,220 


11,967 


13,195 


15,254 


2,059 


15.6 


11,376 


12,049 


13,383 


15,524 


2,141 


16.0 
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13,371 
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Fourth Grade 

Fourth grade membership followed the same trend as in 
he third grade. The peak was reached during March. The 
second semester growth was far greater than during the first 
part of the year. 



Diagram 17 — Fourth Grade Membership 
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Table 27— Fourth Grade Membership 



Monlh 1919-20 

September 1 0,707 

October 11,015 

November 11,338 

December 10,918 

January 10,886 

February 10,949 

March 10,996 

April 10,810 

May 10,714 

June 10,504 

Av. Membership . . 10,774 

Per Cent of Attend. 90~9 



— MemberMhip 

1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 



Increase 
1922-23 over 1921-22 
No. % 



11,008 
11,1.30 
11,121 
11,096 
11,041 
11,315 
11,334 
11,315 
11,281 
11,141 



11,856 
1 1 ,850 
11,884 
11,682 
11,878 
12,420 
12,315 
12,470 
12,400 
12,278 



13,117 
13,110 
1.3,226 
1.3,264 
13,346 
14,391 
14,493 
14,4M 
14,410 
14,207 



1.261 

1,260 

1,342 

1,.582 

1 ,468- 

1.971 

2,178 

1,974 

2.010 

1,929 



10.6 
10.6 
11.3 
13.5 
12.4 
15.9 
17.7 
15.8 
16.2 
15.7 



11,225 12,085 13,780 



1,695 



14.0 



92.1 



91.7 



91.6 



—0.1 



-0.1 
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Fifth Grade 

The fifth grade growth was normal during the first semester 
but showed a large increase during the second part of the year, 
carrying on the tendency of the two preceding grades. 

Dias:raiii 18 — Fifth Grade Membership 
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Table 28— Fifth Grade Membership 



Month 

September 

October 

November 

Decemb<T ...*.... 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Av. Membership . . 10,366 

Per Cent of Attend. 90.1 
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Sixth Grade 

Sixth grade growth showed a consistent gain over 1921-22, 
with the larger growth occurring during the second semester. 

Diagram 19 — Sixth Grade Membership 
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Table 29 — Sixth Grade Membership 



Month 1919-20 

September 8,830 

October 8,929 

November 8,898 

December 8,833 

January 8,823 

February 9,279 

March . ' 9,222 

April 9,233 

May 9,077 

June 8,909 

Av. Membership 8,98 9 

Per Cent of Attend. 90.T 



— Membership 

1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 



Increase 
1922-23 over 1921-22 



No. 



% 



9,170 
9,167 
9,564 
9,476 
9,493 
9,553 
9.492 
9,452 
9,326 
9,295 



9,484 
9,525 
9,532 
9,485 
9,494 
9,896 
9,906 
9,903 
9,817 
9,758 



9.970 
10,066 
10.123 
10,104 
10,167 
10,622 
10,586 
10,602 
10,.555 
10,4.55 



9,531 9,654 10,316 
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Seventh Grade 

The tendency towards a larger seventh grade growth during 
the second semester has bct-n noticeable for the past four years. 
The peak load occurred durinf^ March, followed by a distinctly 
downward trend. 



DlsKram 20 — Seventh Grade Membership 
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Table 30— Seventh Grade Membership 



Moalfa 1919-ZO 

September T.82& 

October 7.958 

November 7,978 

December 7,808 

Januairy 7,741 

February 8.387 



920™ 


-|721-22 


1922-21 


8.306 


9.055 


9.3»l 


8.363 


9,084 


9.499 


8,356 




9,459 
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9.095 


9.480 


8,301 


9,072 


9.531 


8.776 


9.245 


9.790 
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Eighth Grade 

Eighth grade membership showed a greater increase over 
he preceding year during the first than during the second 
emcster, although the numbers were larger in the second half 
)f the year. 

Diagram 21 — Eighth Grade Membership 
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Table 31— Eighth Grade Membership 



Month 1919-20 

September 6,192 

October 6,208 

November 6,234 

December 6,125 

January 6,104 

February 6,414 

March 6,499 

April 6,308 

IVIay 6,203 

June 6,153 

Av. Membership . . 6,359 

Per Cent of Attend. 90.3 



— Mcraberehip 

1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 



Increase 
1922-23 over 1921-22 



No. 



% 



6,273 
6,487 
6,472 
6.486 
6,419 
7,115 
7,046 
7,028 
6,958 
6,912 



7,932 
7,968 
7,942 
7,884 
7,852 
8,381 
8,341 
8,251 
8,143 
7,744 



8,485 
8,502 
8..536 
8.493 
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8,723 
8,611 
8,527 
8,460 
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7.7 
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4.7 
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Ninth Grade 

Ninth grade membership followed closely the trend of the 
preceding year except during the month of June. The peak 
load occurred in March. 

Diagram 22 — Ninth Grade Membership 
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Table 32— Ninth Grade Membership 



Month 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Av. Membership . . 5,357 

Per Cent of Attend. 90.9 
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No. 


•>•> 
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' ivi f^ in nf 
1920-21 


1 niii|« 

1921-22 


1922-23 


% 


5,353 


5,933 
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12.5 


5,367 
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Tenth Grade 

Tenth grade tendencies in monthly membership have been 
fairly consistent for the last four years with the peak load in 
February followed by a gradual falling off toward the end 
of the vear. 

Diagram 23 — ^Tenth Grade Membership 
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Table 33— Tenth Grade Membership 



Month 


1919-20 


Membership 

1920-21 1921-22 


1922-23 


Increase 
1922-23 over 192 
No. 




September 

October 


2,973 
2,987 
2,927 
2,906 

2,8 vr> 

3,281 
3,258 
3,192 
3,088 
3,040 


3,600 
3,473 
3,348 
3,418 
3,374 
3,751 
3,754 
3,665 
3,596 
3,541 

3,571 


4,409 
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4,360 
4.311 
1,284 
5,051 
4,943 
4,793 
4,6^^15 
4,581 

1,599 
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5,310 
5,241 
5,162 
5,076 
5,910 
5,791 
5,626 
5,479 
5,394 

5,466 
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834 
813 
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21.9 
21.4 
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March 
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17.9 
17.7 
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Continuation 

Continuation membership followed closely that of the pre- 
ceeding year, dropping below during December and February. 

Diagram 27 — Continuation CUssea Merob«rehip 
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Table 39— Day School ReRiiitration, 1921-1923 



KINDKRUAHTKN 9.372 9. til 18.786 10.055 9.987 20,012 

ImI 11.120 10..541 21.66-t 11.291 10.670 21.961 

2nd 9.072 8.690 17.762 9.126 8,912 18,368 

3rd 7.;i.iT 7.129 14.186 8.789 8.511 17.300 

4lh 6,128 6..'J27 12.9.55 7..526 7,370 U.896 

.5tli .5.601 .5.710 11.311 6.221 6.202 12.123 

6lh .5.211 .5.203 10.117 5.386 .5.72S 11,111 

TOTAL KLEMKNTMIY 11,792 13.803 88.595 18.639 17.120 96.0.59 



, 1.883 5.006 9.889 5.101 5.132 10.2.16 
t.130 1,351 8.181 1..528 4,681 9,212 



9lU 1.120 1.076 8.196 1.661 

TOTAL INTEHMKDIATR.. 13.133 13.136 26.869 11,293 11.710 29.003 

10th 2,273 2.271 l.S^U 2,787 2.811 5.598 

11th 1.518 1,318 2.896 1.823 1.712 .3,.56:> 

I2tli 1.015 1,008 2.023 1,161 1.197 2.361 

TOTAL Hl(;ll 1,8.36 1,627 9.163 5.771 5.750 n,.521 

l>f»l (iri<(liiHt<-s 12 2'* 71 U 65 109 

SjH.iid \ 808 3 to 1.1 1H Kr. I 397 1 .251 

Simiul H <>62 2«2 911 602 116 1.018 

SiMi'iid I>ri-t>Hri<l<>r\ 'IW 170 160 269 91 360 

SiMi'iid A(l\ iinitf) 121 HI3 221 16 21 37 

1 nKriid<-<l 312 II 323 270 8 278 

Olien \ir 1 13 1 16 2«9 272 270 312 

OiM'iiUindoH- Ki HI 20 72 66 138 

Classic for HIin'l 19 38 «7 65 60 125 

ClaiM-s {.«■ Di'jif 91 H(. 177 <H 92 186 

Clnssi-H for rri|>|>l<'<l 1 18 <)(i 211 138 112 2.50 

\llHTii-Hnii!ntiriii 228 IdO 388 I8.~. 162 317 



TnT,\LSPir,[AL<:iASSi:S 2,832 M12 1.2TI 2.K37 

Voc'. (^Ihwh-m.Bu^s 15 1.1 

\ih: CIh!1!u-i. SoliliiTS im 37 713 513 

Continuation. Jr 2.3.35 2,.529 1,861 3.196 

Continuation, Sr 1 1.5 3.56 .501 1)0 

Continuation,B 45 37 82 
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Table 43— -Summer Schools, 1922 



Per 

ReKiAtxiitiou Member- Average Averttge Cent 

BoyH Girls Total Hhip at Member- Attendance Attend- 

clotie 8hip ance 

High Schools 

Cuss 453 87 5t0 531 510.9 487.4 95.4 

Central 811 1.182 1,993 1,838 1,886.4 1,770.7 93.8 

Total Hi^h 1,261 1,269 2,533 2,369 2,397.3 2,258.1 94.2 

Elementary (Grades 5-8) 

Bishop 572 647 1,219 1,211 1,198.0 1,049.3 87.6 

Davison 224 216 440 430 428.4 394.5 92.1 

Eastern 358 295 653 637 635.8 511.9 80.5 

eiis 3U 373 717 683 689.0 597.7 86.7 

Franklin 183 214 427 370 392.2 334.5 85.3 

Garfield 554 520 1,074 1,005 1.0.32.4 929.4 90.0 

Greenfield Park .. . 80 98 178 171 171.4 130.2 76.0 

Hel\ 361 348 712 710 703.6 560.1 79.7 

I^ongfellow 106 111 217 206 208.3 190.3 91.3 

Northern 535 .523 1,058 996 1.024.0 894.9 87.4 

Northwestern ,361 305 666 663 658.2 ,545.6 82.9 

Ruthruff 60 61 121 118 116.5 97.4 83.6 

Southeastern 382 320 702 623 651.9 5.58.3 85.6 

Southwestern 317 270 .587 .533 .54.3.6 502.7 92.5 

Wehster 69 84 153 150 147.8 118.7 80.3 

Total Elementary ... 1,.509 4.415 8.921 8,506 8,600.1 7,41.5.5 86.2 

Marr (K-l) ...... 203 131 .3.37 301 313.6 270.2 86.2 

Special Preparatory 

Bishop 21 9 30 30 .30.0 29.6 98.6 

Southwestern 22 .. 22 20 19.7 17.9 90.8 

Total Sp. Prep 43 9 52 50 19.7 47.5 95.5 

Open Air 

CHppert 13 16 29 53 54.0 17.7 88.5 

Detroit Sanitarium 11 12 23 18 16.8 1.5.9 91.7 

Marr .34 21 .58 55 52.2 U.3 85.0 

Mavhee 21 11 62 51 .57.8 55.2 95.5 

Northville 11 18 89 79 73.8 69.7 94.5 

Russell 34 28 62 57 59.5 53.8 90.4 

Stephens 3t 25 .59 52 .52.6 43.1 81.9 

Total 0]Hm Air 188 194 .382 365 366.7 ,329.7 89.9 

Colleges 

Junior Coll 188 TO 2.58 227 236.9 228.1 96.3 

Teachers Coll. ... 92 873 965 963 963.0 951.0 99.0 

Total Colleges 280 913 1,223 1.190 1.199.9 1,182.1 98.5 

Continuation 1,1.57 1,201 2,6.58 1.960 1,1,55.9 1,227.7 81.3 

Grand Total 7,941 8,165 16,109 11.741 11.383.2 12.7,30.8 88.5 
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Elementary School Failures 

Diagram 29 — Per Cent of Failures by Grades 



Table 44 — Failuren in Elementary Schools 
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Secondary School Failures 

Diagram 30 — Per Cent of Failnren, Intermediate Schools 
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Table 45 — Failures in Intermediate Schools 



Snil.. .1920-11 Vl 3.0 274 
Ul... 19Z1-Z2 18 2.4 277 
2nd...19!l'23 130 2.8 266 



7.6 23S 6.1 329 
4^1 36S '3» 31S 



Diafcram 31 — Per Cent of Faihirea, High Schools 



Table 46 — Failures in Hish Schools 



2ncl. .1921-22 881 8.6 



112 
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Table 47— Relation of School CenRUR to Children Served 



Kge 
Group 



Census ^ 
1922 



Public 
Schools 



Non-Public 
Schools 



Total Total Number 
Served Not in School 



5 20.613 

6 20,712 

7 20,485 

8 19,727 

9 18,629 

10 17,224 

11 16,095 

12 16,007 

13 14,916 

14 15.004 

15 13,341 

16 12,096 

17 12,287 

18 12,839 

19 11,624 

ToUl 241,599* 



8,920 


1,194 


10,114 


10,449 


13,100 


2,666 


15,766 


4.946 


13,855 


4,596 


18.451 


2,034 


13,128 


5,525 


18,653 


1,074 


12,218 


5,555 


17,773 


856 


11,137 


5,323 


16,460 


764 


10,449 


4,917 


15,366 


729 


10,490 


4.825 


1.5,315 


692 


10,009 


4,258 


14.267 


649 


10,537 


3,703 


14.240 


76^1 


9,458 


2,768 


12.226 


1.115 


7,191 


1,852 


9,043 


3,053 


3,719 


1.068 


4.787 


7,500 


1,959 


757 


2,716 


10,123 


1,031 


518 


1,549 


10,075 



137,201 



49,525 



186.726 



S4,873 



^ — Includes proportional distribution of 6.573 children not tabulated in orifnnal age-fn'oup 
calculations. 



Table 48 — Per Cent Distribution of Census Relation to Children Served 



Age 


Census 


Public 


N on -Public 


Total 


Tolal Number 


(iroup 


1922 


S(*hools 


School 


Served 


Not in School 


5 


100 


43.3 


5.8 


49.1 


.50.9 


6 


100 


63.2 


12.9 


76.1 


23.9 


i 


100 
100 


67.6 
66.6 


22.5 
28.0 


90.1 
94.6 


9.9 


8 


5.4 


9 


100 


65.6 


29.8 


95.4 


4.6 


10 


100 


64.7 


.30.9 


95.6 


4.4 


11 


100 


64.9 


.30.6 


95.5 


4.5 


12 


100 


65.5 


30.2 


95.7 


4.3 


13 


100 


67.1 


28.5 


95.6 


4.4 


14 


100 


70.2 


24.7 


94.9 


5.1 


15 


100 


70.9 


20.7 


91.5 


8.3 


16 


100 


59.4 


15.4 


74.8 


25.2 


17 


100 


.30.3 


8.7 


39.0 


61.0 


18 


100 


15.3 


5.9 


21.2 


78.8 


19 


100 


8.9 


4.4 


13.3 


86.7 


Total 


100 


56.8 


20.5 


77.3 


22.7 
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An analysis of the following table shows the relatively larger 
eases in school membership over those in total population 
school census. 

Table 49— Growth of aty and Schools 



fear 



Per Cent Per Cent 

City Increase School Increase 

Population over Census over 

1910-11 1910-11 



November 
Membership 



Per Cent 
Increase 

over 
1910-11 



1911 465,766 .... 109,231 .... 47,857 

1912 499,030 7.1 113.380 3.8 49,448 3.4 

1913 536,139 15.1 118,622 8.6 54,585 14.0 

1914 567,920 21.9 130,664 19.6 60,570 26.4 

1915 595,000 27.7 133,339 22.1 69,086 44.2 

1916 678,746 45.7 137,907 26.3 77,939 62.8 

1917 734,562 57.7 148,058 35.5 86,974 81.6 

1918 820,778 76.2 163,217 49.4 95,023 98.5 

1919 900,000 93.2 187,849 72.0 105,317 120.0 

1920 950,000 103.9 201,023 84.0 116,475 143.2 

1921 993,739 113.3 222,789 104.0 122,690 156.2 

1922 942,373 102.3 239,712 119.5 136,930 186.0 

1923 1,075,000 130.8 241,599 121.2 146,587 206.3 



A Study of the age groups upon the basis of the school cen- 
jince 1873 shows a fairly consistent agreement in proportional 
esentation at the several ages. 



Table 50 — Distribution of School Children According to Age 



Per Cent 


1 


»er Cent 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


187.3 


Distri- 


1901 


Distri- 


1921 


Distri- 


1922 


Distri- 




bution 




bution 




bution 




bution 


3,170 


9.9 


7,395 


8.3 


20,999 


8.8 


20,613 


8.5 


2,313 


7.2 


6,552 


7.3 


20,361 


8.6 


20,712 


8.6 


2,434 


7.6 


6,393 


7.1 


19,245 


8.1 


20,485 


8.5 


2,246 


7.0 


6,233 


7.0 


18,260 


7.7 


19,727 


8.2 


2,110 


6.6 


6,310 


7.1 


16,597 


7.0 


18,629 


7.7 


2,248 


7.0 


6,470 


7.2 


16,203 


6.8 


17,224 


7.1 


2,085 


6.5 


5,912 


6.6 


14,750 


6.2 


16,095 


6.7 


2,219 


7.0 


6,349 


7.1 


15,253 


6.4 


16,007 


6.6 


2,087 


6.5 


5,221 


5.8 


14,717 


6.2 


14,916 


6.2 


2,050 


6.4 


5.750 


6.4 


13,931 


5.9 


15,004 


6.2 


1,917 


6.0 


5,443 


6.1 


12,032 


5.1 


13,341 


5.5 


1,904 


6.0 


5,375 


6.0 


12,603 


5.3 


12,096 


5.0 


1,697 


5.3 


5,208 


5.8 


13,473 


5.7 


12,287 


5.1 


1 ,563 


5.0 


5,169 


5.8 


15,042 


6.3 


12,839 


5.3 


1,746 


6.0 


5,737 


6.4 


14,023 


5.9 


11,624 


4.8 



31,936 100.0 89,517 100.0 237,489 100.0 241,599 100.0 
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Table S4— High Schools, 1922.23. 



fi n H ^1 m 111 

Is 4^ i< z= zT£ tEsg 



£ 



Cam 2.565 2.629.7 2.454.9 93.35 2,516 129 20.4 157 13 

Central 1,931 1,726.7 1,618.5 93.73 1.687 71 24.3 205 163 

H. S. Commercp 1,141 l,09U.O 984.8 90.35 959 39 27.9 31 

Esatern 2,055 1,992.7 1.846.1 92.64 1.946 73 27.3 150 152 

NortheaBtern . . . 1.8-19 1.749.4 1,560.3 89.19 1.691 69 25.3 44 35 

Northern 2,731 2,552.5 2.359.1 92.42 2.562 93 27,4 132 191 

Northwestern... 3.441 3.197.6 2,991.8 93.56 3.093 122 26.2 217 241 

Southeastern... 1.746 1.686.4 1,574.9 93.39 1,651 66 25.5 53 76 

Southwestern... 1.055 1.012.8 932.2 92.04 916 41 24.7 46 59 

Western 1,547 1.277.8 1,181.4 92.45 1,109 47 27.2 90 llO 

Total 20,061 18.915.6 17,504.0 92.53.118,130 750 25.21,0941,071 
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